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SPANISH TOLERATION. 


How to sail as close to the wind as pos- 
sible seems to be the present aim of Spanish 
statesmen. The Constitutional Laws of Spain, 
carried throngh the Legislatare not without 
hard driving, enact that no one shall be 
molested on account of his religious opinions, 
or for the exercise of his particular form of 
worship ;” but the enactment is qualified by 
adding that nevertheless, no public cere- 
monies or manifestations, other than those of 
the religion of the State, shall be permitted.” 
Asin the case of lady’s letters their meaning 
lies in the postoript, so often in legislation the 
force af a law lies in its proviso. Perhaps there 
is not a principle of Liberalism which may not 
be clearly announced in legal terms, and which 
may not be reduced to a pitiful minimum in 
the modifivation to which those terms are sub- 
jected by a few harmless-looking phrases fol- 
owing in their wake. Spain, by force of cir- 
cumstances, over which she may be said to have 
had no control, has found her way back to avowed 
intolerance of religious opinion and worship, 
barred by the public opinion and practice of 
every European State. Her present rulers—or 
shall we not rather say the magnificos who are 
behind ber rulers?’—stand in political awe 
before the See of Rome. Whether it be their 
natural instinct, or whether it be that instinct 
which is inspired in them by ecclesiastical 
zealotry, we need not undertake to decide ; but, 
as a matter of fact in regard to religious tolera- 
tion, the administration of Spain seems to be 
in the hands of men who “let ‘I dare not’ 
wait upon ‘I will.’” The spirit which is be- 
hind the Throne is one which would fain bring 
back the Inquisition of former days. The 
spectacles for which it would seem to yearn are 
those which used to find embodiment in 
auto-da- s. This, however, has long ceased 20 
be to the taste of Europe. It cannot be 
expressed in act without raising inconvenient 
international excitement. It is one of those 
relics of Roman domination which has. to be 
put out of sight, except to a very few 
privileged votaries of the Roman See. It 
can only be approached by what may 
be described as a circumbeadibus. The prac- 
tice at present in vogue at Madrid is to concede 
everything in words to Liberal sentiment, and 
to revoke everything, or almost everything, in 
administrative practice. ‘You may, rtainly 
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you may, but it must be upon our conditions,” 
and the conditions enforced neutralise the con- 
cession. Men may be Protestants in Spain, 
they may worship with their fellow Protestants, 
but they must obliterate every trace by which 
it would be known to the outside world that they 


, are what they are. As the law is interpreted at 


present, they are permitted to gather together 
with those whose faith and sympathies fit them to 
perform acts of common worship, but they must 


ds not affix to the outside of the place in which 


they meet any plecard or advertisement which 


2 | will give to the passer-by information that this 


is a place set apart for Protestant worship, 
or that such and such are the hours at which 
They may open and support 
a Protestant school, but the master or mistress 
of it may not walk abroad with the scholars. 
Nay, it is doubtful whether they can sing, lest 
the sound of their hymns should vex the ears of 
the faithful outside their place of worship. All 
these things are taken by authority to be illus- 
trations of those ‘‘ publio ceremonies or mani- 
festations other than those of the religion of the 
State,” which the law does not permit. 

All this is very much of a piece with the 
political will which has been expressed by the 
Spanish nation in reference to the future Go- 
vernment of that country. Nominally, of 
course, it is the will of the Spanish people, for- 
mally expressed by their representatives. 
Really, it is the will of the Church, qualified by 
limitations which, for the present, cannot be 
overpassed. Bunyan’s description of Giant 
Pagan sitting in his cave, and incapacitated by 
his crazy bones from doing more than grin out 
‘bis malice upon passing pilgrims, shadows 
forth with tolerable aptness the position 
and temper of the Church of Rome in 
Spain. It would, but it cannot. After 
a great fight in the Ohambers, it grants 
taleration—at the discretion of the Govern- 
mental authorities—but it takes care to make 
that concession as impracticable as possible. 
Only think of the Government of what has 
been a great historical country waging war 
against placards and advertisements, against 
hymns sung too loudly, and schoolmistresses 
showing themselves too conspicuously at the 
head of their scholars! To such a depth of 
degradation has priestism sunk an otherwise 
noble-hearted people—for noble-hearted they 
are—simple in their tastes, kindly in their dis- 


something especial] 

mercies” of organised sacerdotalism. It is the 
same all over the world—the same, whatever 
may be the svowed faith of the clerical caste. 
They must have to themselves. No 
good must be attempted but with their instru- 
mentality, or with their sanction. Where they 
can, they perseoute; where they cannot, they 
make laws under which thev can te. 
„All is fish that comes to their net.” To 
hold the conscience in slavery to themselves is 
an outcome of their piety. They, perhaps, 
keep alive a vague notion of God and Provi- 
dence, but it is that they may use it to their 
own exaltation. Kindly men they may be, 
many of them, but themselves deceived by the 
system of which they form part. No doubt, 
some adequate good will hereafter compensate 
for, and explain their present existence and 
power. They are doing their work, to what- 


ever end it may point. Meanwhile, like the 
plague of flies in Egypt, they are a grievous 
infliction upon the nations in which they have 
become predominant. There is no liberty where 
the priesthood is in the ascendant, and the 
almost certain effect of the continued supremacy 
of their order in any country, is the wide 
growth of indifference to religion, edged with 
infidelity. 

Some application has been made to Lord 
Derby with a view to his intervention, and, 
we believe, he has made a friendly remon- 
stranc to the Spanish Ambassador in this 
country. Of course, it bas been, and is likely 
to be, of the smallest effect. Nothing can be 
done in such cases but by spiritual fervour. 
There is only one way of getting rid of oppres- 
sive religious laws, and that is by daring and 
enduring the wrath that isin them. Patience 
in well-doing, exhibited in self-sacrifice even 
unto death, is by far the most potent instru- 
mentality for overcoming evil. We do not say 
that Spain should not be remonstrated with on 
her stealthy return to an accursed system, but 
she shonld be chidden, if at all, for her own 
sake, and made to see her own shame. If 
possible, she should be addressed in the spirit 
of those lines put into the mouth of [sabella in 
Measure for Measure by our great dramatist— 


DEAN STANLEY ON THE PERFECT 
IDEAL OF THE OHUROH. 


Tun Dean of Westminster is always interest - 
ing. He isa master of intellectual tours de force. 
He is the most gifted of illusionists. He has a 
charming art of making the worse appear the 
better reason; an art all the more telling 
because it is used with unembarrassed candour 
by “a smile that is cbildlike and 
bland.” He means all that he says, and a great 
deal more too; which it is not always given us 
to . That he is not quite satisfied with 
the Established Church as it exists, is clearly 
apparent, especially from his speeches in Oon vo- 
cation. But to what lengths he would go in 
making it what it ought to be is not so clear. 
We believe he would gladly repeat the Act of 
Uniformity, and make almost any sacrifice to 
enable conscientious men of very conflicting 
creeds to ovnform to his Church. There is no 
doubt about his liberality. But we have never 
been able to make out whether there are any 
doctrines at all, on belief in which he would 
insist as necessary to communion. Yet he 
cannot tolerate the idea that a nation’s religious 
life should freely organise itself without the 
interference of Parliamentary law, or the sup- 
port of State endowments. His one fixed and 
unalterable idea is a national Church.” Un- 
less we misinterpret him—which we are 
sincerely anxious to avoid—the creed and the 
organisation of that Ohurch are at the best 
secondary considerations. The one fundamental 
condition with him is that this Church should 
have political status, and that its ministers 
should be national officers equally with police- 
men and tide-waiters. The limits of patriotism 
are to be observed by the Church. Its highest 


office is—not to redeem a world—but to give 
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stately and official expression to the aggregate 
beliof end feeling of the nation concerning 
religion. 

Harping on this one string ie 
Scarborough, Dean Stan) 
tion, that the germ of the 
in the New Testament churches, w he 
termed municipal,” and thet this found 
its perfect flower only in the nationsl churches 
which ‘‘ belonged to, estined, and advanced 
to, the perfect ideal of the Redeemer’s Kingdom.” 
The newspaper report 
imperfect, and probably fails to resent 
accurately the dean’s ideas on the re- 
lation of national churches to that uni- 


versal church which, with our New 
Testament before us, we can alone as 
the perfect ideal” in question. Possibly he 


explained how such patriotic churches are the 
best component of a truly catholic body. 
Such an argument would be interesting, use 
it would have to be constructed not only apart 
from, but in defiance of, all experience, which 
would rather suggest that national churches are 

erally one of two things, either a mere 
degartnsed of a wider ecclesiastical despotism, 
or else a patriotic sect whose hand is against all 
the rest of Christendom, and their hand against 
it. But our objection would be, if ible, of 
a more fundamental character. e totally 
deny that there is any trace whatever in the 
New Testament either of ‘‘municipal’’ churches, 
properly so called, or of any tendency to the 
slightest recognition of patriotic sentiment as 


an element in Church isation. Patriotism 
is, no doubt, as the Nonconforming Robert 
IIall most eloquently showed, perfectly consis- 


tent with, nay, promoted by earnest Chris- 
tianity. It is amongst the things honourable, 
lovely, and of to which St. Paul 
exhorted the Philippians ever to keep their 
hearts open. But there is an emotion grandor 
oven than that patriotism. The love of Obrist, 
which, like the radiance on the road to 
Damascus, blinded St. Paul to all lower thing, 
was ne the love of country; it was the love of 
man. Patriotism is so fur as > 
But it is not t enough for the scope of the 
Divine life. It has: tobe guarded le-t it should 
narrow our sympathies. Patriotism left to 
itsolf would keep the world for ever in arms. 
At the Christian ora the time had come when 
men must be prepared for a nobler orgavieation 


than any of which patriotism ever dreamt. 


And there are few pes of the New Tes- 
tament which stir the blood with a more kin- 
dling inspiration than those which of the 
new humanity “renewed in knowledge after 
the image of Him that created him, where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, ciroumcision 
nor unciroumgision, Barbarian, Scythiau, bond, 
nor free; but Christ is all and in all.“ Is it to 
be supposed for one moment that when St. Paul 
wrote words like these he ever dreamed of the 
possibility of ‘national churches?” His veryaim 
in writing thus was to deaden the pride of race, 
to efface arbitrary distinctions, to bridge over 
litical divisions—all of which national churches 
inevitably tend to intensify or widen. We are 
far from denying that in the old days, 
when the English Church and nation were 
really one, tho Church was a very effective ro- 
cruiting agent, and tly intensified British 
batred of foreign ‘‘ idolaters.” But it has been 
i as that identity between Church and 
nation been insensibly dissolved that our 
riotism has been corrected and ennobled by 
e “enthusiasm of humanity.” National 
churches may have been useful in stimu- 
lating But the for crusades is 
gone by, unless should bring it bavk 
— Jf 1 4 their vitality d 
54 vi an 
their intense ex ion of national character, 


are always a pert in 


On reflection, we were 
trace of a national church. There was the 


saying that there is in the 


the Christian 
Church, which showed an unmistakeable desire 
to keep its own traditions and custome, if not 
its communion, pure from Gentile intrusion. 
Les; wo will concede the Dean so much, 


nation—but the Jewish section 


Here was undoubtedly the germ of a national 
church. And what did St. Paul think of it ? 
It is —— to resist the impression that he 
did not like it at all. Not that he was without 
sympathy for the national sentiment that ani- 
mated it. But this national sentiment appeared 
to him to be out of place when it presumed to 
mark out a sort of peculium within the universal 
church, and to separate races which God would 
bring together. It is true that he gratefully 
accepted the right hand of fellowship in token 
of a fraternal arrangement, by which he was 
to go to the heathen, and the elder apostles to 


which has reached us is 


-| any 


the circumcision.” But that this involved 
no approval of a rate national church for 
the Jews is eminently clear, from the anxious 
iteration and emphasis with which he insists 
on the total 2 of the time-honoured 
division between Jew and Gentile. 
was, as some Bi critics tells us, more o 

less of a life-long division between St. Paul and 
the rest of the apostles, we can only say that 
the imperfect germ of a national church in 
Judea gave only too true a promise of the 
mischiefs that were to be wrought by the ma- 
tnred and embodied idea. 

As to municipal churches, neither the 
time nor place of Dean Stanley’s utterance on 
the subject will allow us to suppose that this 
argument was a mere play upon words. 
But it 1s difficult to make any more of it. We 
are aware indeed that Presbyterians, and even 
some Independents, hold that the city, not the 
congregation, was the unit of ecclesiastical 
organisation in primitive times. This, how- 
ever, is a very different idea from that of 
„municipal churches. The circuits“ of 
the Wesleyans often coincide with municipal 
boundaries. But this does not constitute them 
municipal churches. This would involve an 
official connection with the municipal autho- 
rities, something like that of the corporation 
churches” in some of our towns. We need 
scarcely say that there is not the faintest 
shadow of any such thing in the New Testa- 
ment. When Gallio ‘caring for none of these 
thing” drove both Jews and Christians from 
his judgment seat, he would have been very 
edb astonished to hear that he had been 
dealing thus summarily with the municipal 
church” of Oorinth. Genius, unconsciously 
to itself, is fertile in graceful illusions. But in 
this Church question we have to deal with hard 
and sometimes unpleasant facts. It is very 
telling to say, as the dean does, thatour Church, 
having advanced beyond the municipal stage, 
sums up all its distinctive principles in one 
word—*‘it is the Church of England.” But 
how about the half of the nation outside? Has 
that no obureh at all. The Dean sometimes 
—— toll us that we are Noncon- 

orming members of the Church of England.“ 
Very good, but what is that church which 
includes both him and us? To say that the 
Parliamentary Church does this, is a mere legal 
fiction. There is a church which includes us, 
wo are sure. And it is this, not the sectarian, 
Parliamentary Church, which sums up’ the 
religious life of the nation. Let Dean Stanley 
apply his t intellect to the practical means 
neceasary for giving a legal embodiment to the 
only church which, except by a courteous 
fiction, could fairly claim to be called national. 
If he really did this, we should not despair of 
his coming to our conclusion that a national 
churoh is an anachronism and an incongruity. | 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT, 


The Leicester papers report the first of a 
lengthened visit to that nei l Mr. 
Gordon, in the course of which he has been persis- 
tently followed by the other side 
Burpacs.—On Tuesday evening, in the large 
Wesleyan School, the Rev. W. Staynes, Baptist, in 
the chair. Crowded place, and great interest. 
Lecture on the Scriptural a and Mr. Reed in 
orn. but never touching the proper theme, 
r. Gordon's reply being thusiastically received. 
Hearty votes of 5. 
CouNnTESTHORPE.—-On Wednesday evening, Bap- 
tist Chapel, Mr. W. Stanyon presiding, and not 
easiest part of the evening's business. Audience 
about equally divided, Mr. Reed having the loud 
support of several Leicester friends, and he and 
The 


parson speak of Bf at considerable length. 
papers of Mr. Gordon's pow N 
immediate explanation of his statement that 
the Liberationists wanted to turn the churches into 
theatres. Mr. Gordon emphatically said it was 
un and it turned out to be more sub- 
stantial than a ition. The votes. 
Barrow-on-Soak.—On Thursday evening, i 

the school, the Rev. J. Lemon, of Loughboro’, 
in the chair. Crowded place, great feeling having 
been roused by a placard to the effect that Mr. 
Reed would give a full reply to Mr. Gordon’s 
lecture, and as no discussion had been invited, and 
no leave askod, this was felt to be a gross liberty, 
especially after the kind courtesy that had been 
shown the opposition, and, moreover, as the pla- 
card summoned Churchmen to be present and see 
fair play, it was felt as a gross insult too. On con- 
sultation Mr. Gordon agreed that the time 
had come to stand on the rights of the matter, 
and, accordingly, at the close of the lecture, 
which was well received, all the leading 
Church people being present, expecting their 
rejoinder, the said the business was 
at an ond, and declared the meeting over, Up 
jumped Church defenders, one after the other, or 
all at once; but it was no use, the audience would 


If therr * 


and set the bell ringing, and sent the bellman 
round, Mr, Gordon announcing, as a parting shot, 
that he should be back again in a few days, dis- 
cussion invited, and Should see what they 


—— 
and none the 


less the decision of the chair to maintain the same 
round as on the previous night, which was again 
one, to the weo-benen amazement of the opposi- 
tion. No help for it. Hearty votes. 
Quornpon.—On Saturday evening, in the Baptist 
school, Mr. Smith in the chair. Still another 
crowded place, a few of the obnoxious placards 
having again appeared; but as the vicar had first 
called and asked leave for Mr. Reed, and om the 
understanding. that there should be no more of 
them, Mr. Gordon raised the point, and, at the 
close of his lecture, again on the Scriptures, and 
warmly received, Mr. Need spoke, without attempt- 
ing to reply, which even his clerical friends did not 
attem and Mr. Gordon claimed a verdict. by 
default. A capital ending of a good week’s work. 


BaLA.— Mr. Carvell Williams visited this town 
on Thursday, Sept. 14, and addressed the students 
of both colleges (Calvinistic Methodists and Inde- 
wee *. the number of about seventy, at the 

nde t Cha The Rev. Evan Peters was 
vo to the chair, who, after a few introductory 
words in Welsh, called upon Mr. Williams to 
address the mecting. The lecturer was well re- 
ceived, and attentively listened to from beginning 
— — a — about an hour, 74 — 
requen use o young gentlemen show 
that r reciated the coquenente and sympa- 
thised with the sentiments 12 by the lec- 
turer. At the end, Professor proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Wi! which was seconde | 
3 Peter and unanimously passed. Prof. E. 

wards pro a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, Mr. Thomas seconded it, and all signified 
their assent in the usual way. f, Williams was 
also present. If we may judge from this meeting 
at Bala, Mr. Williame’s visit to other colleges in 
England and Wales will prove to be the beginning 
of a great work.—From a Correspondent. 

MEETING LN Betrast.—On Tuesday evening Mr. 
John Andrew, of Leeds, one of the agents of the 
Liberation Society, gave a lecture in the Regent- 
tt i er r presided, 
and, ia course of his openi e stated 
that he had once visited he oF western conti- 
nent of America, where state aid to religion had 
bven long ago abandoned, and that with decided 
advantage. He believed, too, that it would be of 
great advantage to Great Britain if all denomina- 
tions there stood in the same position in the eye of 
the law. The subject was one of t importanee, 
and the Liberationists of I ought to sym- 
pathise with and help those across the Channel who 
were labouring to secure disestablishment. The 
lecturer touched upon the Scriptural argument, 


referred to the scale of livings asa Brent scandal, 
and to the growth of Ritualism, and showed that 
State-Churchism was an o to civil and reli- 


s — —— a —— that 
0 require attention du next few years, 
viz., Endowed Schools, . feria Laws, Clerical 
Fe llowships at the Universities, the National Sys- 


tem of Education, and State Churches in some of 
our colonies and es. Public opini 


prominent at th 11 
én en 
of thanks was ; 


for the 
had conducted the business of 
the meeting.— Northern Whig. 


THE REV. DR. KENNEDY ON MODERN 
SCEPTICISM. 


At the special service held at Plymouth on Wed- 
nesday last in connection with the appointment of 
the Rev. Charles to the cal chair 
of the Western in succession to the late 
Professor Charlton, Rev. Dr. Kenyzpy, of 
Stepney, delivered an address. He said he had 
been asked to address some words, not of counsel, 
that he would not presume to do, but of encourage- 
ment, to the honoured brother who was now 
entering on the pet of Sema rofessor 
in the Western But he p to do it 
‘indirectly and impersonally. After remarking on 


the ral difficulties of a prof in 
men for the Nonconformist’ ministry, Dr. 
Kennedy proceeded to speak of the special difficul- 


ties of the work arising from the superstition and 
thescepticism which are rank in these — 2 27 
ing of the latter he said that the scepti the 
“ge is not 80 8 * with in the pees as 
its superstition. It is far more perilous o per- 
sonal Praith of our students = is the most 
specious form of so-called Catholic doctrine. 
when its assaults are intellectually re , they 
often evfeeble the spiritual life and the ardour 
of its Christian z And under cover of a desire 
more effectually to answer the objections of un- 
belief, and to render Christianity less obnoxious 
and vulnerable, there comes the temptation to 
mould Christian truths into what seem to be philo- 


Even 


have none of them, and, making a great din, the 
retreated outside, and thence to the parish school, 


sophic forms—a process which often amounts to 
a practical sacrifice of that which is scriptarally 
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distinctive of them, and that wherein consists their | moral nature was awakened and t into the 
very life and power. Then the literature of un- presence of the Divine holiness law, they 
belief is enormous. The subject which it embraces uired a still and more influential know- 
includes all the greatest questions which have —— 
engaged, or can engage, the minds and hearts of 
all ages, questions greater and more varied than I abhor m 
those on which the spirits immortal discoursed, ashes.” It is something, it is 
Who reasoned bigh most of unbelievers are to admit a mys- 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate ; tery in nature, which, 80 any 
Fiz'd — freewill, foreknowledge absolute ; they have yet made, is insoluble, and which, we 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. venture to say, so long as the #lution is tin 


We are not now at liberty to assume even that | the domain of matter and blind force, will be found 
there is a God, Or, if we — from surrendering absolutely insoluble.” But we object to their 
the term God, and subscribing ourselves Atheist,” | demanding that we should be content with this 
we are not at liberty to assume that He or It is admission, this amount of knowledge, or, rather, 
our Creator, or is in any sense a Person capable of this state of ignorance. We will not—we cannot. 
„ affection. And so on, from As it was with Augustine, so with un: “ Our hearts 


is beginning, through the entire r of all those dre restless till they find rest in God.“ The quest 
doctrines of natu religion — even to After Him cannot be repressed. You may crush 


eae F Begin ing erly 
heathens like Socrates and Cicero, admitted of no our aspirstions fora season, you may sop te | pr cipii, the higher criticiam 
rational doubt—we may assume nothing; we have ur apprehensions of trath pervert our sense of | of historic truth in the 


to contend for every inch of ground, before we right and wrong, but the soul, unburdened of the 
reach the threshold of what we deem, and have to weight you put upon it, recovering from its tempo- 
prove to be, a Divine revelation. To some it ap- * stupor, will cry out for God, for the living God. 
pears utterly useless to meet and combat scepticism he theological professor fiads another enoourage- 


over this wide and dreary area of what seems to ment in the homage which unbelievers are con- | 
them vain speculation. Better far, they think, to strained to render to the character of our Lord 


assume what all nations, barbarous and civilised, Jesus Christ. We are sometimes told of a low 
have assumed, or have received by a tradition class of literature which circulates in the dark, and 
which has awakened consenting in their is full of ribald and blasphemous representations of 
hearts, the existence of God and of the soul, of the name and character even of the Spotless One. 
right and wrong, and of Divine rule and | But the literature which shows itself openly in the 
retribution ; and, planting our feet on these | World, and may be accepted as representative of 
great verities, to inquire whether God bas the highest unbelieving minds, offers a tribute t“ 
ever spoken to man, and what He bas the character of Christ, which, if it comes short of 


, what is due to Him, is yet no mean sanction to our 
spoken. If the question were merely how de 1 that Christ should be 


— 


- 


best to awaken and win the ular conscience, I 
might consent to 2 I have no | Son of God. Take the words John Stuart Mil as 
idea that men can ever be made believing and d d *pecimen. This, in some respects, 282 flesh, 
Christian by argumentation on the evidences of | *hinker holds—I uso his own words—that 2 tion-f 
— bay „ Gospel, by its self-evidencing | government of nature cannot be mee 241 — „e 
light and its adaptation to the moral wants the work of a Bein ob ones ages One os n in red 
cravings of men, must > © it has it ever been, the But he turns to Christ 1 a “ied lost. 
converter of men to faith and iness. Rab es | ee oe S & oo ’ =, | Som 
teachers of religion cannot s by and see all that nature have an author, ar 4 
is Divioe and sacred denied without an attempt to | It is Christ, rather than God, lanity has | W 
meet the doubter and denier on his own ground. — = 
They cannot select their field of battle wait bas | dences of 
till the enemy comes within reach of their arms. mind. thor of 
They must go forth to meet him where he chooses | y by | 2 
to establish bis force. It is notorious that the most | rational criticism, Christ is still left; a enique re, to 
anti-Christian doctrines, and oven the most not more unlike all His precursors than His fol- 
atheistic, find*the freest access to our homes in the | lowers, even those who had the direct benefit of His 
ney honoured and respectable periodicals, — — 7 8 2 28 n yt rey 
wr 3G fo — 
the superscription of men eminent ian oo at te eden —— 


science. To ignore this state of things would be to | ¥¢ kaow not how much 
shat ovr eyes suicidally lest we should see ition of His followers. 
our danger. It would be to allow s most 
deadly virus to spread far and wide through 
the veins of the 8 without any at- 
tempt to prevent or cure. This must not be. 
Our ministers must have understanding of their 
times. It is not enough to be valiant for 
the truth. They must have the intelligence that 
will turn their valour to account. Hence the diffi- 
culty of the — 8 the 97 * the — 
theological professor has much to encou im in 
view of the great war of opinion which is now e — g + 
poou 
raging. It is some encouragement, for example, to where something 
find that those who are farthest from the . place the prophet of Nazare 
] t of a living and intelligent God are com- of those who have no belief in His inspiration, in the 
pelled to feel after something that is not in the | very first rank of the men of sublime genius 
ordinary sense material, and isin some trans- 2 When this pre-eminent genius is 
com 


cendental way Divine. They amidst atoms ned with the qualities of bly the 
and f and strain their eves til they arealmost | moral reformer, and martyr SE mies. 2 
blinded. e and beyond atoms forces they existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made 


can see nothing, and yet they feel there must be umanity ; would 
s mething, some underlying substratum, as one calls I . 10 find a bette 

i. “There is,” said Professor Tyndall in bit | sistion of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the 
fimous Belfast address, that deep-set feeling | concrete. than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
which, since the earliest dawn of history, and pro- a ey our life. 


bably for ages prior to all history, incorporated itself do not quote these remarkable words—remark- | trievably 
ia the religions of the world. You (he added) who | able considering the pen which wrote them—to work | each far its 
have 2 from these religions into the high | out the argument which may be based upon them from the original after 
and dry light of the intellect may deride them ; | in favour of the supe source of this unique original — these — 
but in so doing you deride accidents of form 8 and wonderful character, but only to indieate the forged narratives superseded — vom 
and fail to touch the immovable basis of the reli- | encou t which we may derive in ours — — in the matter — and perfect harmony! 1 
ous sentiment in the heart of man.” This witness | getic war, from the fact that the glory of our Lord's fe nye os * Religion” to ex 
is true. We only wonder that he stops short with character penetrates through the mists of prejudice plain so unlikely a fact. tion is, however, » 
the acknowledgment that the religions of the world | and anbelief, and constrains a homage w on the on our —— own showing, missible, which is, 
are naß mere excrescences on our humanity, but | supposition of a purely natural cause and a purely | that our present aynoptios were adopted because they 
that they have an immovable basis in the heart of | human personality, A almost idolatrous. The — more than the su one to the growing 
man. The whole process of evolution,” he says, | scientific spirit, to which the enemies of Christianity for the supernatural—for the or 
‘‘is the manifestation of a Power absolutely in- constantly appeal, requires that uate ls contained ape inci-lents w are 
scrutable to the intellect of man. As little in our | cause for the moral 4 in ou 1 
once 


day as in the days of Job can man by searchi Jesus Christ, literall ique, 
find this Power out.” But the professor — only once in the 9 0 ind, not 
the experience of the men of the days of Job by more unlike,” says Mr. Mill, all his preourscrs 
omitting the important words “‘ unto perfection.” | than all his followers.” Such a cause is not to be 
* Canst thou tind out the er unto perfec- | found inthecondition of the age in which it appeared, 
tion? the friend of Job said. J. b and his friends | or in any mental and moral faculties common to our | in hi past y 
were no Agnostics, and their example furnishes no | humanity. No ‘‘concourse” of moral atome | books have nothing to fear in the future. 
apology for Agnosticism. They were not content to | could produce this most superhuman phenomenon. | forget the injury to many individuals which ma 
rest in the notion of an inscrutable Power and an | It is itself a sign and a wonder transcending the | accrue meantime from theories and denials whic 
insoluble mystery. They must find out, if not by their giving of sight to the blind or even the raising of | are ultimately proved to be groundless. Six-and- 
own searching and their own intellect, yet somehow | the dead. Signs such as these have, we believe, | thirty years ago, when the world, including the 
or other they must find out, who or what that been wrought by other men divinely endowed, but older Rationalists of Germany themselves, was 
Power is, by wise operations, to use the pro- imagination itself has not surrounded a second | startled by the mythical theory of Strauss, that 
fessor’s words, “ life on earth is evolved.” And name with the halo of perfection and sinlessness. good and thoughtful man, the German bookseller, 
they did. Ask now the beasts and they shall It is on this name the Christian church is based; our | Frederick P said : 

teach thee, and the fowls of the air and they shall | whole Christianity is the outcomeof thisname, and we However he may lead individual Christians astray, be 
tell thee : or speak to the earth, and it shall teach | may well be build inthe defence of that which isindis- | oanoct touch Christian truth. Whoever, like we, has 
thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto | solubly and essentially associated with a name which | seen rise and fall duriog balf-a-century, is not 
thee, who knoweth not in all these that the hand | even unbelievers confess to be above every name that | startled at the upblazing of a meteor, Straussiam, bow- 
of Jehovah hath wrought this? In whose hand is is named in heaven or on earth. ever, — become a power for ten years; and just 
the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all| There is another encoursgement which our | because in ten years the devil can destroy many souls, it 
mankind.” Such was their reading of the world | teachers of theol may derive from the is nut to be disregarded. 

of matter and life around them. But when their | course of recent criticism—pamely, in the fact | This is the one only occasion of sorrow we have in 
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contemplating the battles of our faith. We are 
— of viosory, but alas! for those who fall on the 
battle-field. 

There is a last encouragement for the defenders 
of the Christian faith, to which I will only 
advert—namely, that its assailants do not profess 
to have found any alternative or substitute. It is 
this or none. Perthes, whom I have jast quoted, 
said :— 

I regard the audacious infidel criticism which we have 
survived as God's way of leading us back to the truth 
revealed ; for criticiem will not be long in showing that 
he who rejects revelation and yet believes in and 
immortali:y wants spiritual p owe. has stopped half way, 
has built upon sand, It will show that the only alterna- 
tive is between Pantheism and the Christian faith, and 
this will be the turning point for many individuals, 
perhaps for the whole generation. Christian theologians 
2. that the present duty is to overthrow the 
audacious and infidel criticism which proceeds from and 
leads to Pantheism. 

But what is Pantheism but practically No-Theism. 
Mr. Stuart Mill in his essay on Theism does not 
seem to consider Pantheism worthy of mention. 
Polytheism and Monotheism are with him the only 
varieties of Theism. He saw that Pantheism is 
but a verbal Theism, and cannot ultimately be dis- 
tinguished from No-Theism. Mr. Isaac Taylor 
did not hesitate to k of Atheism, not Pan- 
theism, as the alternative of Christianity :— 

In a manner, he says, which is perfectly conspicuous, 
and which no man of clear intellect can misunderstand, 
the religious controversy of this passing time is bearing 
us forward toward a single issue. Phe alternative, 
the only alternative now in front of the cultured 
branches of the human family, is this—Christianity 
or Atheism. All lines of thought are visibly tendin 
in to this point; all men who are well-informed, an 
whose habits of thought are unshackled, have long 725 
come to see this, or they are coming to ses it, or (for 
we should save a corner for the less robust) are conval- 
sively struggling to hold themselves off from it. 

Now, to my mind, it is an encouragin sigan of 
the times that this terrible alternative » en d be 
clearly distinguished. Without professing to in- 
terpret the Apocaly it seoms as if all the evil 
forces of Gog and Magog were being gathered 
together and concentrating their power to give 
battle to the truth of God. On the field of Chris- 
tianity has to be fought out the question of God 
or no God. And it is well that it should be so. 
Bat the other day I opened a large volume, full of 
obtrusive signs of learning and profundity, of which 
the firat sentences were these: 

When shall the churches’ Sabbath bells, ringing glad 
ness and joy, call us to a higher, purer werent in 
which the of God—not Moses’ or Paul's writings, 
but this all glorious world and wan shall be explained 
to the intellect and the affections, by men accom- 

lished in literature and science, and who are there 
ore true religious teachers’ The men, or church, 
that instead of preaching the cross and its sad dootrin 
shall bring to the pulpit the „ the flower, au 
the rock—the works of the poet, historian, and the 
— = emer the wisdom, beauty, and mercy 

ey disclosee—and the correction and instruction in 

teousness they give—will take rank with the people's 

leaders and best benefactors, as the beginners of a new 
era of intellectual and religious improvement, ard of 
social joy and life. 

The man who writes thus would resent the 

of ignorance. We must, therefore, cha 
him with imposture. Had not the world the Boo 
of God, of which he s for thousands of years 
before the coming of Christ? and what did it 
from it either in the way of religion or of morals? 
Has not the greater part of tue world had this 
book, and only this book, all these many centuries 
of the Christian era, aud what has it learut from 
it? The priam, the flower, and the rock, forsooth ! 
All the grandeurs and beauties of Polynesian isles, 
of American rivers and prairies, of African moun- 
tains and lakes, have been the teachers of nations 
and tribes for more generations than history can 
tell, And what is the result? Fetish-worship, 
sun-worship, moon-worship, star-worship, man- 
worship, beast-worship, devil-worship! Even 
when poets, historians, and philosophers, whose 
advent to the pulpit is longed for, came to the aid 
of society, as in Greece and Rome, they were 
impotent to set judgment in the earth. They 
— destroy but they could not create. The best 
of them were conscious of their impotence, and 
longed for some one, either a God or an inspired 
man, in the words of Socrates, who should remove 
darkness from their eyes. And now that One has 
come whose — to illumine and regenerate has 
been tested by centuries of experience, we are 
invited to turn back from Him to the beggarly 
elements of nature. and to celebrate our folly by 
vaga- 


ringing the bells of and joy. The 

ries of a lunatic asylum could no go. If 
the deniers of our faith can give us no better 
counsel, and they have no better to give, the most 
rational thing we can do is to cling with the 
tenacity of a death-grasp to the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This, by universal confession, is our 
only hope. I do not call it a forlorn hope, it is 
not forlorn, but it is the world’s last and only 
hope. Take it from us, prove it fallacious, and 
we shall call for the mourning women that they 
may come, and send for the cunning women that 
they may come, and take up a wailing for us, that 
our eyes may run down with tears and our eye- 
lids gush out with waters, while we exclaim, How 
are we spoiled! We are y confounded ! 
Let our theological teachers then take heart. The 
very extremity which is the logical and practical 
— of the rejection of the faith isa stimu- 
us and an encouragement to persevere in thei 

amid all difficulties, They have a iar te 


heaven whose s is made ect in their 
weakness. They bel and if it be enthusiasm to 
believe, it is the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” in a 
Power, presiding over human affairs, mighty as 
that which said Let there be light,” and there 
was light—which is by loving promise to 
d the moral which covers the earth, 

to erect a temple in which all the children of 
light shall worship the living and true God. And, 
in humble co-operation with this Power, they are 
doing the work of God and of man. 


The Earl of Devon, in addition to subscribing 
100/. towards the endowing a new Cornish bishopric, 
has expressed hic readiness to create a rent-charge 
of £50 on his estate towards the immediate founda- 
tion of the bishopric. 

A t Roman Catholic ceremony took place in 
Dublin, on Thursday, the occasion being the con- 
secration of a new church attached to the Educa- 
tional Seminary at Clonliffe. The church was con- 
secrated by Cardinal Franchi, the Prefect of the 
Propaganda. Cardinal Cullen sat enthroned during 
the ceremonles. Dr. Croke, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, preached the sermon. 


Tus WESLEYANS AND Lay REPRESENTATION. — 
On Thursday, Se ber 14, the Wesleyan District 
meeting (Bolton District) was held at Accrington. 
There was an unusually large number of ministers 
and lay gentlemen present, the recent Conference, 
which accepted the principle of lay representation, 
having referred the consideration of details to the 
September meetings. The recommendations of the 
mixed committee were generally adopted, the excep- 
tions being that no layman shall be eligible as 
representative unless he shall have been a member 
of ten years’ standing, instead of five, as recom- 
mended by the committee. The meetiog further 
recommended that the lay representative sball from 
time to time be elected by the district meeting, 
instead of one-fourth by the Conference when com- 
posed of ministers and lay representatives. The 
whole subject will now be referred to a mixed com- 
mittee, which will sit in London. 

Tue Oxtp CaTHoLics or GERMANY have now 
sixty ordained — nine students of theology, a 
faculty of theology in Bonn, a bishop, and 15,709 
male members of mature age, who, with their 
families, — — a body comprising 49 351 souls. 
The Old Catholics of Switzerland number 73, 380 souls. 
The ordained priests are not fewer than sixty-six. 
In Berne they have a theological faculty, and since 
June 7, they, too, like their brethren in Germany, 
have a bishop, in the person of Professor Herzog, 
of Berne. In the two countries, then, organised 
Old Catholicism has 126 priests, ministering to 
122,731 souls in 159 larger or smaller congregations. 
The consecration of Dr. Herzog, the newly-elected 
Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, took place 
at Rheinfelden, on Monday last, Bishop Reinkens 
officiating. The church was crowded, and all 
os evinced great interest in the proceedings. 

he name of his province will be ‘‘ the Christian 
Catholic Church of Switzerland.” 

Tae Hawrrax Vicar’s Rate.—On Wednesday 
the adjourned meeting to consider the question of 
laying a vicar’s rate for the township of Halifax, 
was held in Square Congregational Schoolroom, 
Mr. Alfred Ramsden presided, and there was nota 
very large attendance. Resolutions were passed 
expressing indignation at the course pursued at the 
previous meeting in order to obtain the laying of 
the rate against the wishes of the large majority of 
ratepayers present, It was stated that the Anti- 
Vicar’s Rate Union had a guarantee fund of 2,000/., 
and could have 10,0004 more if it was necessary; 
also that it was intended to agitate the town and 
parish during the winter. It may be remembered 
that at the usual vestry meeting, called for the 

urpose of laying the rate, Mr. A. Ramsden, a 

issenter, was elected chairman, and that the pro- 
ceedings were adjourned for six months without 
any rate opted, Subsequently, however, 
the churchwardens obtained signatures to the lay- 
ing of the rate, which was sanctioned by two magi- 
strates, andjlevied. The meeting on Wednesday 
evening was adjourned to the time when the church- 
wardens call the annual vestry meeting next year. 

THe Burtats Question.—At the Carlisle Dio- 
cesan Conference on Friday, the Rev. Dr. Hayman 
sent a on the burials question, in which he 
remarted that it was in vain to deny that the 
secularisation of the churches would soon follow 
that of the church The party who su 
ported Mr, Osborne Morgan were eager for both, 
and looked for the one as a corollary of the other. 
The Rev. H. Bell ex ed the opinion that the 
question would be settled by Parliament in accord- 
ance with the common-sense of the country, and 
that Dissenters would be allowed in every V. 

ard to bury their dead after their own fashion. 

he Dissenters had a real grievance, and the 
clergy would make a gigautic mistake if they re- 
sisted concession. The rev. gentleman strongly 
urged his fellow-clergymen to show themselves as 
liberal in this respect as the Roman Catholics and 
the Presbyterians ; and he indignantly denied that 
the Dissenters had ever been known to desecrate 
God's acre. The Rev. Canon Dixon, on the other 
hand, predicted that ‘‘avy concession” to Dis- 
senters would break the organic system of the 
Church, ‘‘and be astep on her way to her ruin.” 
After the debate, the Conference recorded its 
**sincere hope” that the Government and Parlia- 
meut would settle the question in such a manner as 
would preserve the rights of the Church, which are 
of the highest importance, not to the Church 
only, but to the nation at large.” A proposal 


that Nonconformist ministers should be allowed to 
officiate in churchyards was defeated by 34 votes 
to 4. 


Mr. Homersnam Cox on Harry MARRIAGEs.— 
„How to make home happy,” by Mr. Homersham 
Cox, County Court Judge. Oet married at 
church.“ e have —— we wy ~_ ful 
marriages in which the knot was ti a clergy- 
man, but Mr. Cox may — set us right on that 
point. In a case at Dolgelley County Court, a 
witness having stated that she was married, as the 
law of the d allows her to be, before the 
registrar, Mr. Cox remarked that if she had been 
married at church she might have been happier. 
It may be a small matter for a judge in a court of 
law to depreciate one of the | forms of marriage 
and encvu foolish people, who think a jadge 
ought to know,” to think lightly of the bonds they 
have contracted with the sanction of the law. That 
is a point we leave for his honour’s consideration. 
What the public, who are interested in increasing the 
number of happy marriages, want to leare is where 
the church is to be found that will secure for them 
matrimonial felicity ; and Mr. Cox, we think, having 
gone 80 far, is bound in the interest of humanity 
to go a step further and enlighten us on this impor- 
tant point. Of course Mr. Cox would not make a 
silly remark that bas no meaning. He would not 
use his judicial position merely to enforce his own 
ecclesiastical opinions. He must be too impartial 
and high-minded for that. Clearly he knows—by 
happy experience perhaps’—of some magical 
building where the coveted secret of ensuring a 
happy marriage is possessed, and if he keeps it 
locked up in his own bosom he is less benevolent 
than we take him to be.—Cambrian Neves. 


Tue Brsnor or CoLOMBO AND THE MISSIONARIES. 
—The following telegram from Colombo in reference 
to what is called the Church crisis” in Ceylon, dated 
August 18, is published in the Madras Mail:—‘*The 
licence of the superintendent of the Cooly Mission 
is still withheld ; those of the other eleven mission- 
aries have been returned. The bishop, in a letter 
home to the Church Missionary Committee, insists 
upon having absolute control over the Unsectarian 
Tamil Mission, and claims for chaplains the right of 
interference with schools and with services, This 
can never be accepted. A resolution of the Church 
Missionary Society in answer to the Bishop of 
Calcutta, some years ago, gefused prelatical control 
over its lay agents. Dr. Caldwell has refused 
Bishop Copleston’s request to him, to send Tamil 
catechists to supersede those of the Church Mission. 
A few came from Tiunivelly, but returned rather 
than assist in the introduction of Ritualism. The 
only defection here is that of one young Tamil 
schoolmaster. The large majority of the planters 
give no encouragement to the bishop. A great 
many Evangelical Churchmen have supported 
memorials to the Queen and the Ceylon islative 
Council for the disestablishment of the local church. 
The bishop and his chaplains favour the system of 
confession, and are striving to introduce it. A 
further importation of Ritualist priests is expected 
shortly. The bishop wants to parcel the country 
into parishes, and is said to be prepared to pene 
his own private income, besides Jarge aid from if 
land, in carrying out his plans. The Home Churc 
committee have telegraphed their support of the 
missionaries. Reconciliation is believed to be now 
impossible.” 

Tue American Mertunopists.—A recent confe- 
rence, at Cape May, of Commissioners appointed to 
consummate a reunion of the two branches into 
which the Methodist Church in the United States 
has for thirty-one years been divided, has successfully 
completed its labours, and the American Methodist 
Church, which, like almost everything else in this 
country, split upon the slavery rock, is now re- 
united. It is ome of the wealthiest and strongest 
religious bodies in the United States, having a 
membership of 2, 150,000, of whom 1,500,000 belonged 
to the Northern and 650,000 to the Southern wing. 
The Methodist quarrel about ale ve began early, 
and was conducted with great 1 ii 
opened long before slavery was a national conflict, 
for in 1808 the majority of a General Conference 
decided that no slaveholder could be a preacher or 
elder in any State where the laws permitted the 
emancipation of slaves. Afterwards this prohibi- 
tion was extenfled to members. In the majority of 
the Southern States there was no legal provision for 
emancipation, and there slaveholding preachers and 
members continued in good standing. At every 
General Conference there was a slavery quarrel, and 
the Southern wing began to think of a withdrawal, 
and finally proposed it. In 1844 a decision was 
made removing a bishop who had come into posses- 
sion of slaves after his ordination, and this precipi- 
tated the break. In 1845 the secession was 
complete, the local conferences in thirteen Southern 
States declaring that the jurisdiction of the 
General Conference was inconsistent with the 
success of the ministry in the slaveholding States.” 
To have reunited these veteran disputants, who 
urged their conflict for two generations with the 
— intensity, is — ol a, triumph.— Times 
‘orrespondent, 

Tue Ecciestasticat, ConFiicr IN Prvssta.— 
The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News writes 
— Too much credence will not be given to the 
reported pacificatory mission of Cardinal Hohenlohe 
to Rome. The prelate is, indeed, a conciliatory 
man like his brother the prince, but the Pope, it 
appears, will listen to no overtures which involve 
a surrender on the of the Church, or even a 
compromise of her claims. The amiable Pontifex, 
it is said, is still sure that the Emperor will ‘ go to 
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Canossa.’ His flock in Germany are better in- 
formed. There are a number of bishops and arch- 
bishops now eating the bread of exile for disobeying 
the laws of their land who could tell the Holy 
Father that neither in this generation nor in the 
next, will he witness the phenomenon which he re- 
as the outward condition of peace between 
Church and State. I do not believe myself that the 
present state of hostilities will long continue. If 
the Government dces not aid the enemy by petty 
rosecutions—which the rude mind with diffioulty 
Riatinguishes from persecutions—if it vigorously 
enforces in this broader spirit the ecclesiastical laws, 
and by a just clemency invites the renewed confi- 
dence ¢ the Catholic laity, I am sure that the 
relatio.s of the Church to the German Empire will 
slowly adjust themselves to the new state of things. 
Even the clergy are beginning to waver. In the 
province of Posen a priest had made his peace with 
the State, had been installed in a parish, and was 
in the enjoyment of his support from the Treasury. 
This was displeasing to Cardinal Ledochowski in 
Rome. Accordingly he wrote to the priest that he 
was still Bishop in Posen, or rather Bishop of Posen 
in partibus, — that such a coure of loyalty to bis 
Government was a scandal and must cease. The 
* returned a very short answer. He informed 
is eminence simply that he had passed his letter 
over to the civil authorities for such action as the 
might wish to take. This was all regular and wel 
But unfortunately there are not wanting certain 
German Liberals, who, with the — uence peca- 
liar to German Liberals, wish that the Government 
should call upon Italy to put restraints upon the 
action of Ledochowski and similar malefactors.” 
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Beligions and Benominational Revs. 


WESTERN COLLEGE, PLYMOUTH. 


The annval meeting of the friends of the Western 
College, Plymouth, was held in Union Chapel, 
Courtenay-street, on Sept. 13, Mr. Alexander Hub- 
bard presiding. There was a ! attendance. 
The CHAIRMAN in the course of his opening address 
referred to the losses they had recently sustained 
by death, ially that of their beloved theological 
tutor, Mr. ton, whose successor was to be the 
Rev. C. Chapman, who was eminently qualified for 
the position. He aleo referred to the great services 
rendered to the college by the Rev. C. Wilson— 
(applause)—who so kindly and willingly undertook 
the duties performed by Mr. Charlton—duties that 

uired time and labour of which few knew who 
had nothing to do with the <9 oy arrangements 
of the college. These and other matters were 
referred to in the report which was subsequently 
read. Thanks to the kind assistance of Professor 
Anthony and Mr. J. B. Heywood, B. A, as well as 
of Mr. Wilson, the usual work of the session had 
been satisfactorily carried on. Four students had 
completed their college term, and there were now 
seventeen in the college, Of these four have been 
admitted on probation, and two have been sent 
by the directors of the London Missionary 
Society. The resources of the college had 
somewhat increased, though much more required 
to be done. The Treasurer had reported that 
the total income for the year ending mid- 
summer last amounted to 1,225. 14. The 
expenditure for the same i 
l, 12s. 2d., leavin 
treasurer of 50“. 58. 3d. Amongst the contri- 
butions was a r of 200. from the executors 
of the late Al Rooker, Esq., one more 
illustration how he desired the prosperity of the 
institution with which he was so — and 80 
intimately connected. At the last annual meeting 
the proposal to perpetuate the memory of Mr. 
Rooker’s association with the college by the foun- 
dation of a scholarship, which should bear his 
honoured name, was very cordially received. No 
time was lost in bringing the proposal before the 
friends of the institution, and the sum of 535“. 4s. 
had been contributed. Since the last report, three 
members of the committee had been removed by 
death—the Rev. David T of Bristol; the 
Rev. J. M. Chariton, and the Rev. David Hewitt, 
of Exeter. 

The Rev. E. H. Jones, secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, moved the adoption of the 
report, and in so doing referred to losses sus- 
tained by the college through death. Mr. Suti, 
of Bridgwater, in seconding the resolution, ex- 
4 satisfaction that the college was nearly full, 

ere being only one vacancy. The Rev. E. J. 
HARTLAND, of Bristol, moved: 

That this meeting, deeply affected by the great loss 
the Western College and the Church of Christ at large 
have sustained by the death of the Rev. J. M. Chariton 
MA., devoutly thanks God for his rich endowments and 
holy life; and gratefully acknowledges his varied and 
untiring efforts to further the interests of the institu- 
tion, his earnest and loving solicitude for the welfare 
of the students, aud his readiness on all occasions to 
serve the churches. 

His motion needed no remarks to commend it, for 
among the en Mr. Charlton's name 
was a housenold word, He was a thoroughly holy 
and devoted man, one who had very close com- 
munion with his heavenly Father. Few men had 
an amiable, loving, and gentle a spirit, and if he 
had any defect at all it was this gentleness and 
amiability to an oy extent. As big scholar and 
tutor it was impossible to s too highly of him. 
The resolution was whole my by Mr, J, Rooker, : 


‘gether. 
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ot Bedford, and supported by the Rev. C. 


J. Patmer, of Devonport, a former student. 
The Rev. E. 8. Prout, in a eculogistic speech, 
moved a congratulatory resolution on the ap- 
intment of the Rev. Charles Chapman to 
th ical chair, which was seconded b 
Mr. J. W. Witson. Other votes of thanks tel. 
lowed, and the Rev. F. E. Anrtnony 7. 
acknowledged the services rendered by the Rev. G. 
Wilson since Mr. Charlton's death. Mr. Witson 
then delivered an earnest address to the students, 
and the proceedings closed with the singing of the 
doxology. 

In the evening a special service was held at Sher- 
well Chapel in connection with the appointment of 
the Rev. Charles Chapman to the theological chair 
at the college. The Rev. C. Wilson presided, and 
there was a large congregation. The Rev. F. E. 
ANTHONY, on behalf of the committee, welcomed 
Mr. Chapman to the college. Five and twenty 

ears ago Mr. Chapman entered the college, and 
be and the speaker were then college mates to- 
From the first Mr. Chapman displayed his 
ability, securing positions at the head of several 
classes, and he was the first of the college to obtain 
the coveted honour of M.A. at the London Univer- 
sity. In 1856 Mr. Chapman went to the Congre- 
gational Chapel at Chester, ani he filled other 
appointments afterwards. The committee were 
now as proud of Mr. Chapman as a theological 
tutor as they were of him as a_ titeological 
student, and it was the opinion of all his friends 
that he had been called to the position to which 
he was best adapted. To him (the er) the 
appointment gave unqualified satisfaction. The 
Rev. C. Chapman referred to the sad occurrence 
that had renderei the t ing necessary, 
and then went on to say he took the tion under 
the conviction that he should be likely to make 
whatever gifts he was endowed with more produc- 
tive in the service of Cbrist by devoting them 
exclusively to theological instruction than by any 
other form of labour. He had no need to leave 
Montreal, and never thought he should do so. He 
could not say he should have accepted an int- 
ment outside Plymouth, so well was he settled in 
Canada, but he made up his mind to accept this 
offer because of old associations. Mr. 
then explained at some | his religious views, 
and went on to say that his desire would be to 
place the students in such a position relative to the 
central truths of the Gospel that they might ever 
know where to cast anchor amidst the storms and 
questionings characteristic of the age; to nourish 
in their hearts an intense love and enthusiasm 
for Christ, which should make their whole life's 
work a joy to themselves and a great epiritual force 
in the world; and by developing what good sense 
and piety they might be blessed with to send them 
forth in due time as intelligent, earnest, faithful 
preachers of the everlasti ospel ; men strong in 
inciple, tender in heart, broad in range, gentle in 
ring; men who, knowing by a deep and full 
experience the blessedness of personal union with 
Christ, would be able to comfort the mourner, lead 
the penitent to God, and in every way promote the 
holiness and efficiency of the Church of God. The 
Rev. Dr. Kennepy then delivered an address in 
connection with the settlement of Mr. Chapman, 
the aes pent of which we have given elsewhere. 
The p ings closed with a collection on behalf 
of the funds of the college. 


The Rev. S. Owen, of Blaenavon, has * 

unanimous invitation to the of the Con- 
tional Church, Fabian’s , Swansea. 

‘the Rev. C. Ashford, B.A., of Bethel Chapel, 

Bury, has been presented by the members of his 

* — with a purse of 40. on the occasion of 


marriage. 

The Rev. James Ross, who has for some years 
had the pastoral charge of the Union Church, Cal- 
outta, but is now in this country, has accepted a 
cordial and unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Con ion Church of Montrose. 

ALVERN.—It will be seen from an advertisement 
elsewhere that the services in connection with the 


openiog of the new r Church will 


commence to morrow week, w Mr, R. W. Dale, 
M. A., of Birmingham, will preach in the morning, 
and the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., of Clapham, in 
the evening. There will also be ial services 
every Sunday during the month of October. 
CHERTSEY .—The memorial-atone of a new church 
on, of which the Rev. 


for the Chertsey congre 
id on the 7th inst, the 


W. Cleare is pastor, was 
proceedings being somewhat marred by a heavy 
thundersturm. The congregation have outgrown 
the present building, which was erected as far back 
as 1710, and is a most primitive structure. The 
new church will be seated for 500 people, and will 
cost about 3,000/, balf of which sum has been 
raised. The stone was laid by W. G. Sop.r, Esq 
An address on the occasion was delivered by the 
Rev. A. E. Lord, and the dedicatory prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Davies. The proceedings, 
however, had to close before the programme was 
half exhausted, owing to the storm. Tea was 
afterwards served in the Town Hall, which was 
tastefully decorated and crowded in every part. A 
public meeting was held later in the evening, pre- 
sided over by Mr. W. M. Smith, and addresses 
were delivered by, amongst others, the Revs. W. 
Cleare, J. Hart, W. Lethaly (Wesleyan), and 
J. Johnson. The contributions during the day 
amounted to 150/. 

Society. — On 


Sussex Home MIssIONARY 


Wednesday the 13th inst., an interesting meeting | illustrated. ä 


— 
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was held at Ore Place, Hastings, the residence of 
Mr. Thomas 8 . The te and gra..tees 
by N. 


of the Sussex Home ty 


were invited ere Spal K 


his guests. Suitable addresses were delivered by 
the Kevs. Reed, Figgis, R England, Hamilton, 
Smith, and by his worship the mayor, and Mr. 
Spong (Pastoral Evangelist), Books and tracts 
were presented by Mr. and Mrs, Spalding, and tho 
proceedings of the day were brought to a most 
satisfactory close, 

RoTHeRHAM New INDEPENDENT CoLLecs.—On 
Sunday the opening services of the new [Independent 
College, which has been erested at Rotherham at a 
cost of 22, 500“. were commenced, The new college 
will accommodate thirty-five stadents, or eighteen 


more than the old one ; but only a little more than 


half the rooms will be occupied during the forth- 
coming session. On Sunday special services were 
held oo evening at Talbot-lane Wesleyan 
Chapel, the Rev. G. Wood, Wesleyan superinten- 
2 — on * 8 Rev. a being 
the preachers, t Wes agg t Chapel ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. M'‘All, Hack- 
ney College, the senior minister educated at Rother- 
— Se and who said his second son was also 
or 


educated forthe ministry at the same institution ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Stacey, Ranmoor ; at Zion 
Free Methodist Church by the Rev. Dr. ton, 
London, and the Rev. J. M. * A. 
Sheffield ; at Wellgate Primitive M Chapel 
by the Rev, John Calvert, — 1 and the Rev. 
F. 
b 


Stoughton ; at ae ndependent Chapel 
the Rev Dr. Stacey and the Rev. 8. M‘All; and 
at Rotherham Congregational Church by the Rev. 
Dr. Falding, „„ of Rotherbam anil 
the Rev. J. C. Antiliff, M. A., BD. At the close of 
each service appeals and collections were made 
towards reducing the debt of 7,500. which now 
exists upon the building. The religious services 
will be continued, and the ili be formally 
opened on Wednesday. —Bradford Observer. 

New CONGREGATIONAL CouURCH, W88STON -sUPER- 
Mare.—This new and handsome edifice, situate in 
the Boulevard, was opened with divine service on 


Tuesday afternoon, September 12. The architec- 
ture of the build 


the gift of Mr. 
priuci p 
chased with donations collected by members of the 

tion; and windows in the arcad are 
the gilt of relatives of the pastor (Rev. F. r.) 
The — y - will accommodate near! 

—is built from plans prepared 
wis Banks, architect, of London, 
the church and school, is 7,000/. of which sum 
about 1,500/. remained to be made up on the day of 
0 . The offertory amounted to 45/., in addi- 


to which Mr. e Williams, of London, 
ve 501 ; Mr. 8. 4 M. P., 50L ; collecting 
— * 211 collected r. 


Phillips, 28“. j and per 
Rev. F. 1 . The proceeds of the 
amounted to 20/. reducing the deficiency to about 
12501. The preacher at inaugural service was 
the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. He said that whilst 
men had been contending about the mere forms of 
worship, sacerdotalism had been quietly strengthen. 
ing itself, often unassailed and unsuspected. 


Commodore — 2 1 and memoirs 
have been so well received by the public that asecond 
edition has become necessary. It is now in the 
ret 8. 
* Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton announce a new 
story by Messrs. J. B. de Ide, entitled The 
Maid of Stralsund : a Story of the Thirty Years’ 
War; and The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,” 
by the authoress of ‘‘ Selina’s Story.” The same 
firm will shortly publish, by arrangement with the 
author, the narrative of the remarkable events con- 
pected with the search for Charley Ross, the 
Kidnapped Boy of Philadelphia, as told by his 
father.’ 
Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque (author of the Life 
of General Burgoyne”), will contribute to the forth- 
coming number of the New . per en- 
titled Casparchlauser: an Unsolved Ri die” The 
article will contain some hitherto unpublished letters 
of the sixth Lord Strangford. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press a 
Text-Book of Physiology, for medical students anil 
others, by Dr. Mi Foster, F. R. S., which will 
be published carly in November. 
Messers. Low and Co. have in the press a popular 
account of the cruise of Her Majesty's ship Chal- 


lenger, from the pen of Mr. W. Spry, R. N., one of 
the members of the expedition. The work will be 


. 
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TURKISH ATROCITIES.— MEMORIAL TO 
THE QUEEN FROM THE WOMEN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I shall feel obliged if you will kindly 
permit me to state in your columns that a meeting 
of ladies was held yesterday at No. 36, Kensington- 
square, London, with a view of preparing a memorial 
to be presented to the Queen from the women of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The following ladies 
were elected an executive committee :—Mies F. E. 
Albert, Miss Ashurst Biggs, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Mrs. 
F. Cashel Hoey, Miss F. A. Kortright, Mrs. 
Anna Perrier, Mrs. Rawsthorne, Miss Arabella 
Shore, Mrs. A. Sonnenschein, and Mies Howard 
Taylor. Mrs. Lewis Farley has kindly consented 
to act as president of the committee. I annex a 
copy of the memorial, and shall be glad if all those 
willing to sign it will authorise me, without delay, 
to attach their signatures thereto. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FANNY E. ALBERT, 
Hon. Sec. 
18, Bedford-gardens, Uampden-hill, London, W. 
September 15, 1876. 
COPY OF MEMORIAL 
TO THE QUEEN’S EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Madam,—We, the poe — women of Great 

ajesty’s humble and 


nation of 
to be 


to use your royal tive in directio 
your Majesty's —0— measures, is 
concert with the other Powers of Europe, to provide 
pee | inst the continuance and recurrence 
suc 
P.. Copies of the memorial can be obtained on 
application to the hon. sec., or will be forwarded by 
post to any person willing to help by procuring 
signatures. 


AN APPEAL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a few lines in 
your valuable paper to appeal to our friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for two good objects 
which will, I think, commend themselves to their 
judgment as well worthy of assistance. 

The first is the case of a new Congregational 
Church at Morley. The old chapel” was one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, Congregational place 
of worship in England, having been built more than 


200 years ago. One of the first trustees was Major 


Greathead, who fought against the Royalists at the 
battle of Adwalton Moor. The catalogue of the 
known ministers extends from the Rev. Samuel 
Wales, 1627, to the Rev. Geo. Southey, R A., who 
died last year. The graveyard is very interesting, 
and contains some curious old tombstones. Amongst 
the notables baried there are ‘‘ Dorothy, daughter 
of the celebrated Edmund Waller, of Beaconsfield, 
in the county of Bucks, who died January 18, 1717, 
in the sixty-first year of her age,” and Lady 
Loughborough, the wife of Alexander Wedderburn, 
who was Solicitor-General in 1771; Attorney- 
General in 1778; Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in 1781; created Baron Loughborough, 
in the county of Leicester, June 14, 1780.“ Morley 
Old Manor House has the honour of being the 
birthplace of one of the greatest living benefactors 
this country has known, Sir Titus Salt, Bart., who 
was born—there in 1803. Last year, the old 
chapel ” was pronounced to be unsafe, and conse- 
quently was obliged to be pulled down, and in its 
place is being erected a handsome Congregationa] 
Church, which will cost more than 7,000/. The 
Building Committee look earnestly for aid and 
assistance from wealthy Nonconformists, that they 
may be enabled to erect and pay for a place of 
worship, which shall be worthy of the traditions 
and associations connected with the ancient site, 
whereon for centuries the Gospel has been faith- 
fully preached. 

My second object is deeply interesting to those 
who are anxious to sce us doing more, as a section 
of the Church of Christ, in our large towns and 
rapidly-increasing districts in chu®ch extension. In 
1851 a mission church was built in the village of 
Manningham by the church over which the Rev. 
J. G. Miall has so long and ably presided. Since 
then the population of Manningham has increased 
to 25,000. Manningham Church, of which my 


excellent friend the Rev. Canon Mitton, is the | 
Evangelical vicar, has every sitting let, and the | 


Wesleyans, who have a spacious ‘‘chapel” are 


talking about building another. Last year the 


Congregationalists had only a mission church of 
450 sittings in a large population, which is 
rapidly increasing. Upon an admirable site a new 
sanctuary, in place of the first one, is nearly 
finished at a cost of 5,000/. to seat comfortably 
950 persons. The people, who are comparatively 
poor, have engaged to raise 2,000/. amongst them- 
selves, and they are looking anxiously for help from 
their Christian friends, so that they may next 
month open the place free from debt. When in 
years past I have appealed for help for new 
churches and schools at Harrogate, Knaresbro’, 
Whitby, Ilkley, and Bowling, most kindly and 
liberally have those responded to whom I have 
applied for assistance. At the present time a dark 
cloud hangs over the manufacturing districts, and 
many who would gladly give have not the means. 
If those who are able to do so will help in either of 
these worthy casess, I will thankfully send them 
the acknowledgments, signed by the respective 
treasurers. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. A. CLAPHAM, 
Bradford, September 10, 1876. 


SMALL COUNTRY CHURCHES AND THEIR 


PASTORS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear SIR, —I, as a village pastor, feel indebted 
to V. M. D.“ for his sound remarks upon the 
subject of our village churches in your last. 

I will now add another and most important rea- 
son why it is necessary that Congregationalism 
should at least maintain its ground in our rural 
districts. It is that the Congregational minister is 
generally the only resident one in the village who 
can represent Nonconformity, and in many a village 
he is the only minister who can do the work of a 
pastor among the people, although several other 
denominations may be represented by their chapels 
and their travelling preachers. I feel assured that 
Nonconformity would take a deeper hold upon the 
nation, spreading the fibres of its roots to every 
village and hamlet in the kingdom, if «a little more 
attention were given ‘to the tillage of these too 
much neglected spots in the Lord's vineyard. 

I am glad to find that the Dissenters are alive to 
the fact that it is not enough to keep the spiritual 
life healthy at the centres only; and I really do 
wish some of our Congregationalists to whom ‘‘ the 
lines are fallen in pleasant places” would, when 
taking their tourist's ticket, seek out some district 
where they could find, not only health and enjoy- 
ment, but a sphere of usefulness. Let them re- 
member the exhortation to do all to the glory of 
God,” even to the taking of a tourist’s ticket. 

In the north of Devon just such neighbourhoods 
may be found. There is not a hex lthier district in 
the whole kingdom, and for grandeur and beauty, 
the coast soenery, and the landscapes made up of 
hills, valleys, and woods, it can scarcely be excelled. 
We need help and sympathy. Weare cut off from 
intellectual society, and cunnot (especially those of 
us who have families) even afford to get away for a 
holiday in the summer, much less can we just now, 
like our more favoured brethren in the ministry, 
look forward to the stimulating inflaueace derivei 
from coming into contact with those who are, intel- 
lectually and spiritually, as princes among us by 
being present at the meetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales at Bradford. But 
No surrender” must be our motto. I would just 
add in conclusion that I am somewhat disappointed 
to find that neither of my schemes for helping the 
work of the Lord in our villages has received even 
adverse criticism. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
ECCLESIA® PASTOR IN VICO RUSTICO. 
Hartland, Sept. 18, 1876. 

“SWEDENBORG’S VISIONS OF OTHER 

WORKLDS.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Str,—With reference to the remarks made 
in your issue of the 6th inst, on the subject of 
Mr. R. A. aroctor’s article in ‘ Belgravia” 
bearing the above title, will you allow me to say 
that immediately upon its appearance a reply was 
prepared by Mr. Thos. Mackereth, F. R. A. S., of 
the Observatory, Eccles, near Manchester, but that 
the rules of the magazine in question preventing 
the insertion of the reply, arrangements have been 
made for its publication elsewhere. 

I ask to be allowed to mention this in order 


— 


| 


that your readers may know, not only that those | 


who accept the visions” of Swedeuborg are by 
no means convinced that he is only a mad but 


harmless Swedish beer, but also that there are 
men of science who doubt whether many of the 


| 


statements made by Mr. Proctor in the article in 
question may fairly be styled ‘‘the ascertained 
facts of science.” I may also adi that whether 
the claims of Swedenborg to spiritual intercourse 
be established or refuted, the theological doctrines 
propounded by him can only be tested by reference 
to that book which must ever be the source of 
all theology, and which curiously enougb, has often 
been subjected to very similar criticism, to that 
which Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Earths in the Universe 
has just received at the hands of Mr. Proctor. 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


AUXILIARY. 


— — 


OPINIONS OF PUBLIC MEN ON THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON LORD DERBY'S SPEECHES, 


Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to the Times 
and Daily News, in which, treating Lord Derby's 
recent speeches as a Ministerial manifesto, he com- 
ments at Jength upon the foreign policy of the 
Goyernment as he conceives it to be there 
expounded. The letter acknowledges the frank- 
ness of Lord Derby’s statements, and expresses the 
opinion that they afford ample shelter (which is 

so fair notice) for a policy identical in spirit 
with that hitherto pursued. It becomes, then, the 
duty of the people to consider whether that policy 
has been satisfactory ur not. Mr. Gladstone holds 
that it has not been. In his opinion Lord Derby 
has réplied to some charges that have not been 
made, and passed by those that have. He there- 
fore gives a summary of the real accusations, as he 
understands them, and of the conduct in which 
Lord Derby states the intention of the Government 
to persevere. They are tliese :— 


1. That Ministers have not recognised the rights and 
obligations of this country, together with the otber 
Powers of Europe, towards the subjects, and especially 
the Christian subjects, of the Sultan, growing out of 
the Crimean War and the Peace of 1856. 


2. That they have not maintained, but rather have 
impeded, the concert of Europe in regard to Turkey, 
by whicb concert alone there is a reasonable hope of 
arriving at a proper settlement. 

3. That they have overthrown the plans of other 
States without — any io their stead; and havo 
thereby precipitated a disastrous war which it might 
have been ible to prevent or postpoue. 

4. That by sending a squadron to Besika Bay without 
explanatiou, by — that squadron progressively, 
after the ocourrence of the worst Bulgarian outrages, 
to the character and force of a tleet, and by withholding 
all information concerning the intention of these 
measures until the date of July 14, they have, in fact, 
whaterer the intention may have been, afforded moral, 
and virtually also material, support to the Ottoman 
Covernment at the period of its most flagrant guilt and 
— and this in opposition to the general sense of 

urope. 

5. That by their singular and unexplained delays in 
asking and obtaining information, they have retarded 
tbat knowledge in the United Kingdom of the Bul- 
garian outrages which it was of the utmost importance 
to justice and humanity that they should explain. 

6. That in their limited state of information tł ey 
made gratuitous declarations in answer to questions 
put in Parliament, such as tended to cast discredit 
upon statements which had then been made, and which 
have since been corroborated by further and generally 
sufficient evidence, and to conrey an untrue idea of 
the — perpetrated in Bulgaria, and of the com- 
parative character and conduct of the governing power 
on one side, and of the inhabitants of the province on 
the other. 

7. That now, nearly five months after the date of the 
outbreak, we still remain with.ut any adequate state- 
ment of any pertion of the facts from any responsible 
British authority. 

5. That only so lately as the Sth of Au Her 
Majesty's Government addressed to Sir H. Elliot a 
letter desiring him to make known tothe Porte the 
feeling of horror excited in them and in the people by 
the statements received of the Bulgarian outrages, 
and that down to the present time, so far as we know, 
they have never charged upon the ‘Turkish Government 
any guilt in respect of those outrages. 


Mr. Gladstone goes on to contend, upon the strength 
of his own experience twenty-six years ago at 
Naples, that Mr. Baring’s report on the crimes in 
Bulgaria can be of little value if, as has been state), 
he conducted his inquiries in company with official 
persons representing the Turkish Government. He 
next proceeds to eet out under sixteen heads what 
he believee to be Lord Derby's views as stated in 
his speeches on Monday ; with one or two he agrees, 
from others he altogether dissents ; and gives his 
reasons. Under bis seventh head he denics that 
the policy of the Government has been the policy 
of the last fifty or sixty years. If so, he asks, 
bo does it happen that all the connections of 
Lord Palmerston, and that every public man of the 
day who has taken part heretofore in the Eastern 
Question and is responsible for the earlier policy, 
has dissented from the policy of the present Govern- 
ment, including Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who 
agrees with them in politics?” Then as to Lord 
Derby's ‘‘menace” of the rule of Russia at Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Gladstone says: More has been 
done by the policy of this ree to bring Russia to 


Constantinople than at any former period ; and the 


way to keep her out of it is to give to the local 
pulations liberties which (as has been proved in 
oumania) they will value, and the meaovs of toler- 
able government.” Mr. Gladstone regards as Lord 
Derby's ‘‘ crowning declaration” the remark that 
‘* We have a right to claim qecurity against similar 


. 
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outrages for the future”; and he asks whether it 
will satisfy the nation? 

* Security against similar outrages” ; what security ? 
Read in connection with what precedes, with the objeo- 
tions taken to local independence, with the reserve as to 
all the priociples of future policy, and with the insioua- 
tions against foreign politicians and foreign Powers, I 
am compelled to say the meaning of the phra-e is clear 
enough. It means more promises and more firmans, to 
be followed by more protests and more remonstranoces. 
More of You will represent to the Porte” ; Lou will 
urge upon the Porte!” You will press strongly upon 
the Porte all the lessons which we know it to be radically 
incapable not so much of learning as of putting into 
practice, In the present most critical circumstances it 
is time to protest against these protests, and to remon- 
strate against these remonstrances, which are in serious 
danger of degenerating into a system no better than an 
organised imposture on the nations of Europe. As 
well remonstrate with a pestilence or a flood. The time 
has come for saying, you must let Europe define carefully 
what is just, and then enact it; and let Great Britain 
be the guide of the chariot of Europe, and no longer the 
drag upon the wheel. The nation has shown its desire, 
but has yet to show that its desire is its will, and that 
it shall be done. 


Mr. Gladstone's final conclusion is that, as Lord 
Hartington has said, the circumstances of the 
time demand the early reassembling of Parliament.” 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, received an address on Saturday from 
the Conservative workipg men of Edinburgh. Re- 
ferring, in the course of his reply, to the question 
of the foreign policy of this country, he said the 
position of the Government had been misrepresented 
or misunderstood, and he denied that they were 
hampered by any traditional policy or an unworthy 
jealousy of Russia. The right hon. gentleman 
said he was glad to be able to state that the efforts 
which this country, in common with our allies, had 
made in the direction of peace had not been without 
effect. He was happy to be able to state, on the 
authority of a communication which he had re- 
ceived that day, thst a definite step had been taken 
by the Government of the Porte for putting an end 
to the hostilities. An opportunity would thus be 
afforded for a calm and reasonable discussion of the 
terms of settlement, and be could not doubt that 
advantage would be taken of that breathing time 
to put a stop to the evils which were going on ; 
but in this matter Eogland would have need of all 
her wisdom and all her prudence, and of all the 
moral support that could be given to her. The 
right hon. gentleman thus expounded the foreign 
poliey of England :— 

The principle of the foreign policy of the country 
appears to me to be the policy of maintaining peace— 
(cheers) — o, but still an honourable e. (Loud 
cheers ) e do not desire to maintain what might be 
called a coward peace -a peace founded merely on the 
fear that if we engaged in a struggle it might cost us 
lives, or it might cost us money, or 1 other advan 
tages that we now (Cheers.) That is not the 
kind of peace that any nation which respects itself, or 
which desires to maintain a position in the face of the 
world, will ever desire to cultivate. (Hear, hear) Nor 
do we desire a selfish peace; we do not desire that 
England should remain at peace and see other countries 
suffering all the horrors of war and ruin. (Hear, 
hear.) e do not hold the view that it is for the 
advantage of England that she alone should be exempt 
from the horrurs of war; that she should sit quietly 
alone in her little island and allow the horrors of war to 
spread over the rest of the worl’, thinking that she, 

rhaps, is a — by the sufferings of her neigh- 

rs. (Hear, hear.) That, I say, is not a spirit which 
England would ever tolerate, that is not the spirit in 
which England will ever act, and it is not a spirit 
which is consistent with the principles upon which 
England always desires tu promote peace. (Cheers.) 
England desires to promote peace, not only on account 
of any mere seltish advantages she may derive from 
peace —not merely because she wishes to see the de- 
velopment of her industry, and the quiet and good 
government of her own empire, but because, also, she 
is deeply interested by the necexsities of her posi- 
tion, and the temperament of the people, she is 
deeply concerned in the maiutenance of — 
throughout the world. (Cheers.) No war can break 
forth, no great loss can be inflicted upon any nation, 
without its effect being felt by this country. No dis- 
turbance can take place in the commerce of the world, 
but England mast be one of the first nations to suffer. 
(Cheers.) And, therefore, I say that the position of 
England is a position. (A Voice: “ Say Great Britain“ 
—laughter.) Lapologise to my friend. We are thank- 
ful to think that we are so heartily united that even a 
casual use of the local term“ England” will, 1 hope, 
not give offence to my Scotch friends. Be good enough 
to make a little mental note of errata in my speevh 
wherever I have used the word“ Eogland,” and please 
read“ Great Britain.” (Laughter,) But I was sa)ing 
that the — of England ia peace — (laughter) —tbe 
policy of Great Britain is peace —(Inughter and cheers) 
—and it is peace on these pene We desire the 
good government of all nations, We feel s itisfied that 
peace cannot be preserved 1 and satisfac- 
torily in any country in which there is not estatlished 
a system of good government. I have heard it said 
lately that we are perhaps inclined to think lightly of 
the misgovernment of parts of the Mahommedan Em- 
pire of Turkey, because we may fear if we in any way 
give offence to the Mahommedans in Turkey on account 
vf their mi«government of their Christia: subjects, we 
may produce a feeling among our own Mahommedan 
tubjects ia India which would be very injurious to us, 
| must say I never heard a wore extraordivary doctrine 
than that, nor one which | am more completely pre- 
pared to repudiate. Upon what, I ask you, dow our 
empire iu India really rest! Upon what would we 
claim to rest the dominion which we exercise over those 


creat masses of Mahommedans and Hindoos! Why, | Wish of Kagland to cut itself loose from the unholy 


I could have thought of that we rest the claim of Great 
Britain to the Government of India upon the Divine 
right of good government. (Cheers.) That which we 
desire ourselves to see as the priociple upon which our 
sway is to be exercised, we feel must be the principle 
on which, if there is any truth, any solidarity ia any 
country, that country must rest its administration. 
And to think that England or Groat Britain could look 
contentedly upon misgovernment in any part of tho 
world upon such a plea as that, is entirely to misjudgo, 
entirely to misrepresent our sentiments, 
Sir Stafford went on to remark that there might be 
many difficulties in the conduct of foreign politics :— 
There may be questions about which it is dificult to 
know what England ought to do, but this one thing I 
hope we never shall do—we shall never use language 
which we are not at all events pro to support. 
Now, geutlomen, to return for a moment to this painful 
question before us at the present moment. There is a 
licy of the heal which I have been trying, though 
eebly, to lay before you; and there is a policy of the 
heart; and I will venture to say that al perhaps 
you may have thought that in the observations I was 
addressing to you | was epee | to put the policy 
of the head above the policy of the heart, I can assure 
you I was doing no such thing. lam porfectly well 
aware that no policy can hope to be successful which is 
not a policy that carries with it the hearts an sympa: 
thies of the people. (Cheers.) Only strive to be just, 
ouly endeavour to be patient, only endearour not to be 
hasty in action, and still less, do not make use of in- 
cautious language which you are not prepared to sup- 
port; take care you do not cause more mischief than 
4 otherwise ocour. I am speaking so far as I am 
able to speak upon this subject not in the interest of 
policy, not in the interests of the supposed develop. 
ment of English influence here, or ~ my wants 
another part of the world. I am 5 strictly in 
the interests of humanity itself when I say 
you stir up generous feelings—bow you stir up a sense 
of wrong which it is impossible to wish less strong thau 
it is, or you may bring about troubles and misfortunes 
to other poople in whom you are interested. 
Referring to the “atrocities” in Bulgaria, Sir 
Stafford said :—‘‘I have heard it said by some 
ple that the Government, or its principal mem- 
rs, were indifferent to the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate Bulgarians, (Cheers and hisses.) Indiffe- 
rent! I pass by that —I disdain to reply to such an 
imputation. (Loud cheers.) I — to think 
that although it may have been made in the heat 
of the moment by some, it is now no longer made 
by those among our opponents whose opinions are 
worthy of respect.”” (Cheers.) 


MR. LOWE, 


On Wednesday, at Croydon, Mr. Lowe, M.P., 
spoke on the Bulgarian outrages. He said the 
question was far above party politics, and had he 
not been told that this was in no sense a y 
meeting he would not have been present. He did 
not say that, because of these massacres, England 
should act quixotically, but we were bound, more 
than any nation on earth, to see that these atrocities 
ceased and never recurred. He dissented from 
most of the propositions laid down by Lord Derby 
at the deputation on Monday. We fur years 
known the qualities of the Turk, and had plenty of 
means to prevent him from acting ing to his 
odious nature. With reference to the ae of 
the Emperors, Mr. Lowe said England rightly 
would not consent to their 8 and this showed 
out power. He did not blame anybody, but the 
sending of the fleet to Besika Bay made the Turks 
believe we should support them. We were 
responsible for a good deal which had happened 
lately, as we had chosen to allow the Turks to go 
on without check. Our responsibility rested on our 
knowledge and power. The Turk was taken up for 
the maintenance of that part of Europe—the so- 
called balance of power. r. Lowe continued :— 

According to that tradition, when any nation was 
more powerful than the ot it was the duty of the 
others to combine together au that nation down 
till they reduced it to an equality with them, so that 
Europe was always terrified by some or other ; 
and in order to prevent t dangers, 
torrents of blood, infinitely more than would bave been 
n to meet them if they bad ocourred, have 
been uselessly and wantonly spilled. First the bugbear 
was the House of Austria; then, when that was pulled 
down, it was France ; and when France was reduced to 
a low condition, all the terrors of Europe centred upon 
Russia, and she became the favourite bugbear, aud 
everything had to bo done to prevent Russia's progress 
aud development. In pursuit of this narrow and 
foolish policy, for such I have alwass thought it, we 
took up the Turk. Not for bis own sake, Heaven 
knows! but for the principle that any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog. We found in him an instrument 
which we could play off against our great terror the 
Emperor of Russia, and therefore it became a tradition 
with the statesmen of England, and it has been so for a 
long time, that we were bound to preserve the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, to wink at all its enormities, and 
to condone its sins and offences in order that we might 
set it up against the Empire of Russia. It has been in 
pursuance of this foolish and wicked dream, and with 
that object only, that me have shed torrents of our own | 
and of others’ blood, and squandered 100,000,000“. of | 
money in order to always be beginning over again the 
sume thing, and to tolerate abuses at which our blood 
curdies, in order to kee» up what was a supposed 
bulwark agaiost the aggression of Russia. , 
—— the sight hon. gentleman went on to say, | 
had spent many very valuable lives in putting down | 
slavery, and yet for the purpose of setting up the 
decrepid Turk as a means of fighting Russia, we 
helped to keep up the slave-trade in its most odious 
form, We were disgraced and degraded by our 
union with Turke}, and he believed it to be the 


— — 


— — 


y laid before them b 
Gladstone and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Matters 
of detail there might be on which differences may 
bly exist, but there could be no doubt that 
r. Gladstone had drawn an outline ey he the 
main, went to the heart of the people of England, 
and which they wished to see acted upon. One 
notion of his own he would add. He confessed he 
envied Russia the moral position which we 
made for her, She was the protector of 
oppressed, the refuge of those who could find no 
other refage ; and was looked up to by 
young nitions who are struggling into life under 
e possible disadvan and danger. 
a noble position for Russia, and he ht it would 
have been a noble position for England. Our 
and wise policy would be to seek a cordial under. 
standing with Russia, and join heart and 
in the effort to emancipate those enslaved and 
miserable nations 


MR, RICHARD, M. r. 


Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., bas been present at 
two meetings of his constituents during the 
week —the first at Aberdare and the second at Mer- 
thyr. Both meetings were crowded, and resolutions 
were carried with acclamation, denouncing the ter- 
rible atrocitiesin Bul protesting against the sup- 
port given to the Porte by the British Governmen 
urging that the perpetrators of the crimes shou 
be * 1 to punishment, that their victims 
should 


compensated, that these inces 
should be rescued from Turkish rule, and that 
Parliament should be summoned 


In his speech at Aberdare, Mr. Richard, who 
was received with great enthusiasm, commenced 
by referring to the outburst of national feel 
which had touched the universal heart of Grea 
Britain, in detestation and loathing for the abomi- 
nable and all but unspeakable atrocities that had 
been committed by the Turks in Bulgaria and clse- 
where, But the question was, who was respon- 
sible for these things? Was it a mere ou of 
ungovernable 8 or which the Turkish authori- 
ties could not be held responsible? They had read 


the recent ies of Lord Derby, a sta 

ee 1 th 1 oa stand’ winely 
0 

and firmly. Bat he 1024 


had undertaken a sort of defence of 
Government. He told them that 
took place when there was ect 
stantinople; when the Lultan was 
insane, and there was no 


be 

regular and stable Go- 
vernment there, and that, therefore, they had no 
right to condemn a mere outbreak of violent passion 
on the part of certain classes, or to involve in the 


condemnation others who were not guilty. But he 
(Mr. Richard) wanted to know how it was that 


that Government had attempted to conceal these 
atrocities, and instead of pu had rewarded 
the very worst of these leaders. e Daily News 


correspondent says :— 

Cheftet Pasha, for instance, who burned the vi 
of Bazardjik, and slanghtered nearly all its inhabitan 
under more than usually revol circumstances, should 
have been one of the first t feel the strong arin of the 
law. But, having done all this, be has been promoted 
to a high position in the Palace of the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople. Again, there ia be case of Achmet A 

n of a company of i-Basouks, who likew 

distinguished himself by his ferocity, He wished to 
burn Philippopolis, and was only withheld from 
doing so by the energetic of the . 
vernor, who has since been removed, and who 
threatened to attack bim with the ilar troops. 
It was he who slaughtered 8,000 le at Batek, and 
burned 200 women and children alive in the school, 
He is a low, ignorant brute who can neither read nor 
write, and yet be bas been to the rank of 
Pasha, and with that ex te mockery of Eu 
demands for justice, for which the Oriental is so 5 
guished, he been named a member of the commis- 
sion 1 to prosecute and punish the Bashi- 


Therefore, the Turkish Government and the whole 
of the Turkish nation deserved to be branded with 
the reprobation of universal humanity. (Loud 
A SE 
0 0 ou agains aD 
sredible brutality, and that was that they owed it 
asan act of national penitence and re ion to 
the Christian population of Turkey, whom they, by 
their utmost efforts twenty-two years »s 
in a position of helpless and hopeless subjection be- 
neath the most cruel and tyrannical Government 
under the face of tho suo, He thought that Sir 


Henry Elliot had betrayed utter pagans at 
Constantinople, and that Mr. Disraeli had used un- 
fortunate and most uobecoming language in the 
House of Commons, after the manner o late 


Lord Palmerston. Nevertheless, Lord Derby, ia 
supporting the Turkish rule, was only following 
the traditions which were, in his opinion, the 
sinister traditions of British diplomacy, which 
was initiated by Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell, and which was unhappily enthusiastically 
ratified by the public opinion of the people of this 
country when it woot in to support the Crimean 
war. When it was anno that the British 
Government had sent the fleet to Besika Bay, 
Liberals were as forward as Conservatives in their 
congratulations that Lord Derby had achieved a 
great diplomatic triumph. It was not, therefore, 
wonderful that the impression was produced, not 
only on the mind of the Turks, but upon the mind 
of all men, that they were committing themselves 
at all hazards to the continuance of the Turkish 


it has been nobly said io words far more eloquent than | alliance, He had little or nothing to add to what | power ip Europe, and were ready to proveed, if 


Gm ~~ 
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le of this country, and also the people of Europe; 
nod. that the 
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necessary, to all the extremities of a new Crimean 
war: 

Now I think it was ove of the mistakes that the 
Gorernment com mitted to allow this misconstruction of 
their intention to continue, and to so mislead the 
and it is some satisfaction for me to remember 
first opportunity that was afforded Lord Derby, or at 
least the frst opportunity that he took to set himself 
right with regard to these matters, was on the occa- 
sion of the depntation, with which I had a deal to do 
a deputation that was brought together and organised 
by a society with which, as you are all aware, I am 
intimately connected—(Hear) —and to receivean address 
which was prepared by my hand. 

Unhappily this silence of the Government for so 
long a time had undoubtedly tended to encourage 
the Turks into the belief that England bad deter- 
mined to back them up in whatever they undertook. 
Anyone who had followed the history of the Tarks 
would be little inclined to dispute what Mr. Glad- 
stone had said in his pamphlet, that they were 
the one great anti-human specimen of humanity,”’ 
and that as far as their dominions reached, civilisa- 


tion disappeared from view. 

But in reading these sentence, it is im ble not to 
have tbis reflec forced = us, that thi« descrivtion 
of the Turks was as true in 1854 as io 1876, and my 
only wonder is that one who appreciates so justly the 
character of the Turkish rule should have lent the sanc- 
tion aud authority of bis great name in support of a war 
which at the expense of a million of human lives, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Kinglake, the Lis- 
torian of the war, and an expenditure of money, and 
a waste of property which dofies all arithmetic, was 
directed wholly to the establishment and perpetuation 
of the dominion of these very men, in to whom 
he says that wherever their dominion reached civilisa- 
tion disappeared from view. (Hear.) 


The hon. member proceeded to read some extracts 
from the Blue-books, published before the Crimean 
war, to show that such outrages as were now being 
denounced were then rife, and that these barbari- 
ties were being at the very time when 
the Christian ple of this country were called 
upon to go forth as enthusiastic champions of these 
brutes. And they did go. Did anybody call 
attention to these things at that time? Yes, there 
were a few brave men who stood up on that 


occasion and proclaimed the truth. 

One of them was my honoured and lamented friend, 
Richard Cobden. (Renewed cheers.) Now let me read 
to you one brief extract from P 
he made in the House of Commons on that occasion, 


acquiring too much influence in that part of the world ; 
— yet what did we do By the action we took we 
actually ap of the course which drove an enor- 
mous ty of the lation into the arms of Russ 
for she appeared as defenders, while we ap 
as their persecutors, (Hear, hear.) This is the lan- 
guage of Richard Cvbden addressing the House of 
Commons on August 16th, 1853. ‘ You must therefore 
address yourselves as men of sense and men of energy 
to the question, What are you to do with the Christian 
lation, for Mohammedanisn: cannot be maintained 
— what is more, I should be — to see this coun 
fighting for the maintenance of Mohammedanism. 
never * got * on * — of ＋ — 
medans: they keep the plague, . € very, they 
have a buzear for the sale of blac — white slaves, 
You may keep Turkey on the map of Europe, you may 
call the country by the name of Turkey if you like, but 
don’t think you can keep up the Mobammedaan rule in 
that country.” (Cheers.) That is the conclusion to 
which everybody is coming now. (Hear.) Was there 
anyone else | there was that brave, gallant man, 
my friend John Bright. (Entbusiastio cheers.) Again 
and n did he stand up in the House of Commons 
in er to denounce the policy of the Russian war on 
this — 4 — that we were ge — the cause of 
the YY * - 2 — — ians, and even 
a rom erations sympathy, 
that we were committing this great e:ror a blunder, 
that we wero allying ourselves with a decaying Power. 
For nothing is more clear than this, that the Turks are 
dying out of their own vices, while the Christiavs are 
continually increasing in numbers, in knowledge, in 
in ce, and in wealth, 


when they were permittod 
to. John t did his best, but what happenod! 
T'ois happened, that next general election Richard 
Cobden, and Jobn Bright, and Milner Gibson, and 


Edward Miall, and others who bad sympatbised with 
their views, and set themselves to resist that policy, 
were ostracised by their countrymen. I ask you has 
uot the time come round when there is a glorious viudi- 
cation of the course taken by these men- (“ Hear, 
hear, and cheers)~and if I may speak of t humble 
an individual as myself, I also, though in a far less 
conspicuous position than I am now through your in- 


dulgence permitted to occupy, was in the midst of the 
coutroversy. (Renewed cheers) I wrete a pamphlet, 
one of several I think, the title of which wan“ 


was miserable. There were some who were trying 
to raise the Russian panic again, in order to pre- 
vent a wise and anent settlement of this 
Eastern Question. Among them, he was delighted 
to find, was not to be found Mr. Gladstone. 
(Cheers.) There was no part of the great and 
altogether admirable speech he delivered at Black- 
heath more ifying than that in which he 
scouted the idea of refusing to do right on account 
of some fear of Russia. Now,” he said, let us 
come to an understanding with Russia. We can- 
not settle the question without concert with her.” 


What I say is this; if the Powers of Bu go to- 
getber to dictate a policy to Turkey, Turkey must 
submit toit. I do not want any armed intervention 
from this country ; for one reason because I do not bo- 
lieve in casting out devils by Beelrebub, the prince of 
devils, (Iaughter.) I do not believe in promoting 
bumanity by war. (Cheers.) War is essentially an in- 
human thing. It is itself a barbarous aod un. Christian 
thing, and this war would be more especially so, for 
there is great free, I believe, in what Lord Derby 
said—what he said to the working men, that if a war 
was now entered into with the Turks they would fall 
into a state of desperation, and not only in Europe but 
in Asia, there would be an outbreak of Mahommedan 
fa aticism such as bas not been seen for generations, 
and the whole earth woul 1 be deluged with blood. 
What is worse, I should fear the occurrence 
of such a war, so far as regards our own 
countrymen. I should fear to see our countrymen 
let loove on the Turks after these atrocities. I should 
fear to tes the Turkish women and Turkish children in 
their hands, I should hope they would resist the 
temptation, but we know what thoy did in India, there- 
fore I do not want armed intervention. I want the 
Great Govercments to meot together, to dismiss their 
mutual jealousies, and concert measures for establishin 
a free Government for these Christian rr 0 
Turkey. If that is done, Turkey is bound to yield— 
(cheers)—and I think we have a right to make an 
appeal to the Turks. There is one good thing which 
came out of the Crimean war, which, in my opinion, 
was a gigantic blanderand acrime. We, at any rate 
gained the right to go to the Turk and say, we saved 

ou once at an enormous expenditure of blood and 
— We came to your rescue, believing it was 
possible to make something of you, believing that it was 
possible for you to establish freedom in the goveroment 
of your subjects. But you have deceived us, you have 
en all your promises, you have renewed the atro. 
cities that you bad been committing for centuries. We 
now give you up as hopeless, and demand that you 
retire from these Christian provinces. (Great cheer- 
ing.) We demand that you take that bloud-stained 
hand from the throat of Bu a. (Loud cheers.) 
We demand that you should give them the right to 
stand up and govern themselves henceforth as freemen 
and free Christians are entitled to do. (Cheers) 


In his second that delivered at Merthyr, 
Mr. Richard remarked that the nation was seethin 
and boiling like a huge cauldron, and what is i 
that produced this universal effervescence? The 
people of this country have been stung into a kind 
of moral insurrection by a combination of feelings, 
the — 4 elements of which were : first, an un- 
controllable sense of horror and iodignation at 
outrages 80 gross, so monstrous, so revolting, as to 
disgrace our common humanity,—(cheers)—and 
secondly, an intense and intolerable dread lest the 
nation should assume in any way or in any de 
be involved in the complicity of these terrible trans- 
actions. (Cheers.) He thought there was ample 

und for both these feelings, and was sorry to 

lieve that the rts which provoked them were 
not ex ated. r. Richard then quoted the fol- 
lowing description given by Mr. Layard, who was 
rather an admirer of the Turks, of the horrible 
outrages that were committed upon the Nestorian 
Christians in Kurdistan by one of the most strict 
sects of the Mohammedans under the Government 
of Turkey. This is what he says. He visited the 
spot :— 

tt was near Lizan (says Mr. Layard), that occurred 
one of the most terrible incidents of the mas-acre, and 
an active mountaineer offering to lead me to the spot, 
I followed bim up the mountain, We soon saw 
evidences cf the slaughter. At first a solitary skull 
rolling down with the rubbish ; then heaps of blanched 
bones ; further up fragments of rotten garments, As 
wo advanced, these remains became more frequent, 
Skeletons almost entire still hung to the dwarf shrubs. 
I was soon compelled to denounce any attempt to 
count them. As we approached the wall of rocks, the 
declivity became covered with bones, mingled with the 
long plaited tresses of the women, shreds of discoloured 
linen, and, well worn-shoes. There were skulls of all 
ages, from the child unborn to the toothless old man. 
We could not avoid treading on the bones as we ad- 
vanced, and rolling them, with the loose stones, into 
the valley bolow. This is nothing,” exclaimed my 
guide, who observed me gazing with worder on these 
miserable heaps ; they are but the remains of those 


ught who were thrown from above, or sought to escape the 


England to support Turkey in Furope,” and I brought | sword by jumping from the rocks.” 
for „ard a number of extracts from travellers of all These facts were laid before the Porte by Mr. 


nat ns who had visited that country shortly before the 


Layard himself, an inquiry was ordered, and the 


tim at which the pamphlet was printed, and their tes | Negtorians were promised tbe protection of the 
tim ny was unanimous that Turkish rule was a blight | paternal Government of the Sultan. He visited 


and a desolation wherever it prevailed. (Hear.) 


the spot a second time, in order to see what had 


Even at that time there were atrocities in Bulgaria, | been done, and this is what he says :— 


in which there was an insurrection, aud Mr. | 


Their church was still iu ruins. Around were the 


Edmund Spencer, 0 traveller in that province, gave cherted remains of the burut cottages, aud the neglected 
a shocking description of the horrors perpetrated, o-vhards overgrown with weeds. A body of Turkish 


and the miserics iuflieted by the Turks. 
vernment ordered an inquiry, and the Pasba who 
was the author of a}! this bi 


office, 

The speaker then turned to the British polic 
which biought about the Crimean war. Thie he 
traced to jealousy of Russia, which had become a 
sort of monomania, 
| oriodic«] pauics, and was never happy unless he 


la fact, John Bull has these 


oodshed was leniently | vasion. 


unished with a 1eprimand, and | times, and even four times over. 
: . removal from bis those who bad run away to — from these exactions | 


| 


' 
1 


The Go- | t «ops had lately visited the villäge, and had destroyed | 
| land, I believe, are going to Y and which I hops 


the little that had been restored since the Turkish iu- 
The same taxes had been collected three 
The relatives of 


had been compelled to pay for the fugitive. ‘Tae chief 
bad been thrown, with his arms tied behind his back, 


on a heap of burning straw, and compelled to disclose | forth pled 


where a little money that had been saved by tho vil- 
‘be priest had been torn from the 


lagers was buried, : 
before his congregation, Mon 


altar and beaten 


| 


showed me the marks of torture on their bodies, and of 
411 — on — os bo bn coe of 
a piastres from this . en 
these deeds of heme tnd "heen committed 
officers sent by the Porte to protect the Christian sub. 
jects. of the Sultan, whom they pretended to have 
released from the misrule of the Kurdish chiefs, 
(Shame. ) 
Was there now any reason to believe that the same 
things reported to be done in Bulgaria, as Mr. 
Layard had described, were exaggerated? They 
uow direct, precise, detailed evidence by 
respectable and honourable men who had them- 


selves in visited the scene, Yet they were 
asked to believe that their in tion was mis- 
laced. Well, the English 1 a great dread 
est they should be regarded as 1 in 
these crimes. There was ground for that fear, 
as the articles in foreign pers, and the 
feeling that prevailed in Turkey, showed. 


There was an impression throughout Europe 
and the civilised world that Eogland Was 
the friend, the backer, and the protector of the 
Turk. That was their traditional policy. It was 
considered necessary to uphold the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, in order to preserve the balance 
of power —a cabalistic 1 that politicians used 
when they wanted to throw dust into the eyes of 
the people—(laughter)—and which no one could 
explain. But they would not submit for the sake 
of some vague phrase of that kind to have the 
British honour tarnished in the face of the whole 
civilised world, and they would say balance of 
power or not, they were not going to be the sup- 
rters of these barbarians. (Enthusiastic cheers. ) 
t should be remembered that the whole of the 
Liberal party went in for the Crimean war, and 
that Lord Palmerston was the man, above all 
others, who nee delusions about the state 
of Turkey. He used to indulge in the wildest and 
most extravagant assertions, and he actually de- 
clared in the House of Commons that Turkey had 
made greater progress in civilisation within the last 
thirty years than any country under thesun. He 
did more than that. Two or three years later, 
when the Turkish loan was to be negotiated in this 
country, he became sponsor for the public solvenc 
of Tur ey: He now hoped the holders of Turkis 
bonds held his memory in reverence. (Laughter.) 
There were men who o that view, and one 
of them was bis late lamented friend, Richard Cob- 
den. (Loud cheers.) The hon. gentlemen read an 
abstract from speeches of Mr. Cobden, in whivsh 
that statesman, alluding to Lord Palmerston’s 
assertions, said ‘‘that a greater delusion never 
existed in any civilised State. The testimony came 
by every traveller from Lamartine downwards, that 
the Mobammedan population was perishing, dying 
out from its vices, and those of a nameless cha- 
racter.” Mr. Richard, continuing, said many of 
those who supported that war, like his friend Mr. 
Harris, lived to repent. Even the Prime Minister, 
Lord Aberdeen, said to Mr. Cobden some years 
afterwards, ‘‘a more useless and unnecessary war 
than that which we waged against Russia, this 
country has never been engaged in.” And Sir 
James Graham, who also was a member of the 
Cabinet, told Mr. Jobn Bright a very short time 
after the war was over, the same thing. Mr. 
Bright.“ he said, you are perfectly right, and we 
were all utterly wrong, in regard to the Russian 
war.” Lord Russell himself, two years ago, pub- 
lished a volume in which he acknowledged that the 
Crimean war was a blunder. But he (Mr. Richard) 
held that every unnecessary war was worse than a 
blunder. It was a crime in the eyes of God and 
man. (Cheers.) The reafon why we gave support 
to Turkey was jealousy of Russia, and this has 
been the bane of our policy in Eastern Europe. 

In 1860 the Russian Government called the attention 
of the signatory Powers to the treaty which was made 
in 1856. Prince Gortschakoff sent a circular, which 
was despatched to all the Governments, calling atten- 
tion to the various dangerous symptoms in Turkey, 
threatening an outb of Mahomedan fanatic sn 
against the Christian population. He invoked the 
support of the Powers, but then the policy of sus- 
picion came into play, and no sooner was this known 
than all the Eoglish newspapers declared that Russia 
was engaged in intrigues to ruin Turkey. Its allega- 
tions were denied, and what happened! Exactly what 
Prince Gortschakoff had predicted, and there were 
those terrible massacres in Syria and Damascus. What 
is to be done under the present circumstances! First 
of all let us distrust Turkey and the Turkish Govern. 
ment—(Hear, hear)—and do not let us be satistied 
with any attempt to patch this up by any promises or 
proclamations at may be issued from Constantinople. 
bey have their Hatte and their Tanziwats ; nothlug 
could be more fair and frank than their pro- 
mises; but they lie. (Cheers.) Well, then, what 
is to be done! 1 think that Mr. Gladstone 
bas indicated the course, (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) I am glad that you give that welcome to bis 
name. (Renewed cheering. ) r. Gl "8 proposal 
is this, never let the Bulgarians be surrendered again to 
Turkish mercy. (Cheers.) Secondly, even though 
Turkey had conquered Servia, let not the self-govern- 
ment that Servia n»w enjoys be taken away from ‘her 
on any consideration whatever. — Thou give 
to the otber insurgent provinces—Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
und Montenegro—give to all these the right of sell. 
government. This is a policy which the people of Eng. 


you will support to-night. All I ask of you is to go 
to the root of the matter, to agree with me that we 
sball no longer, under cover} of avy pompous maguilo 
quent phrases about the inteyrity and independence of 
tue Ottoman Empire—that we shall not from this day 
British honour and British power to the 
support of the Goverument which is the worst, the 
most immoral], the most tyrannical, tho most cruel that 


is to be found perhaps, except the kingdom of Dahomey, 
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u the face of God’s earth at the present moment, 
(Loud cheers.) I say England and Wales deserve a 
better fate than to be united in the same yoke with this 
people. Therefore, I say, in the name of humanity, in 
the name of justice, in the name of freedom, in the 
name of man, and ir the name of God—I ask you to 
sever our connection once and for ever with these bar- 
bariaos. (Prolonged cheers.) 


MR, S. MORLEY, u. r. 

Mr. Morley, M.P., bas addressed a letter from 
Scotland to the secretary of the Working Men's 
Liberal Association in Bristol, in which he says: 
„How well the people have spoken out! It 
makes one hopeful of the futare to see how, without 
any wire-pulling, the public opinion of the country 
has been telling the Government what the country 
intends shall be done. And then what a contrast 
between the two leaders! It is not a little 
humiliating to think that the people have given Mr. 
Disraeli a lease, perhaps of years, to the expulsion 
of a man who bas done more than any other living 
man to lift politics into a higher and purer region. 
We have had a very depressing session, but there 
is something refreshing and invigorating in the 
spirit and intelligence which Mr. Gladstone has in 
his recent pamphlet and speech infused into the 
present controversy. My great fear is that we 
shall allow Lord Derby to throw dust in our eyes, 
and so the present determined attitude of the 
people be modified or lowered.” 


— — 


THE BULGARIAN ATROCITIES. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


The great City of London meeting, convened for 
the papers of urging upon Her Majesty's Goveru- 
ment the necessity of using their best offices with 
the view of preventing further bloodshed in the 
East of Europe, punisbing the leading authors of 
the atrocities in Bulgaria, and taking effectual 
measures to prevent the recurrence of such 
atrocities as been recently dercribed in 
Eoglish journals and official papers, which was put 
off to enable Lord Mayor Cotton, who has been 
“pending a few weeks in Switzerland, to preside, 
was held on Monday afternoon in the (Guildhall, 
which was filled an hour before the proceedings 
commenced. The members of the Courts of Alder- 
men and Common Council were ly represented 
on the occasion, and there were also present Mr. 
Philip Twells, M. P., Mr. Hubbard, M. P., Sir 
Charles Reed (Chairman of the London School 
Board), Lord Campbell, Sir George Bowyer, M.P., 
Sir John Bennett, Mr. Fortescue Harrison, M.P., 
Mr. Faithfull, M. A., &., &c. 

The Viscountess Strangford occupied a seat in the 
hall, and an incidental reference to the presence of 
her ladyship daring the proceedings elicited an 
enthusiastic cheer from the audience. Among the 
letters of apology read was one from Lord Beacons- 
tield containing nothing ; another from Lord Salis- 
bury, in which he says :— 

Everyone must concur in reprobating the abomi- 
pable crimes which have been committed in Bulgaria, 
und a desire to relieve the Christian population of 
those ons from a renewal of the atrocious oppression 
under which they bave suffered is felt as strongly by 
members of the Governmeat as by any other English- 
man. Though the difficulties are very great, I do not 
doubt that a result on which England is so earnestly 
bent will be attained. 


Mr. Goschen, * from Braemar, expresses his 
pleasure at seeing the staunchest friends of the 
Government uniting with the Liberals in this 
movement, and adds 

I should myself * any outburst of feeling which, 
creditable as it might otherwise be, was reckless of con- 
sequences and blind to its effects on our national power. 
But on this occasion I do not for one moment believe 


that there is any antagonism between the claims of 
humanity and British interests, and I am truly glad 
that Mr. Gladstone has given a definite shape to the 
— on which the country appears determined to 
Insist. 

The Lord Mayor, who was very heartily received, 
made a very hearty speech, the key-note of which 
was as follows :—Did the meeting believe that the 
past policy of the English Government should 
change? (Loud cries of Yes, yes.) Well, what- 
ever Government might be in power, it would be 
sure to obey their voice; but do not let them for 
one moment attempt to shackle the hands ef the 
only men who could bring about a satisfactory peace 
for A suffering people. Let the meeting of that 
day help them with their intelligence and their 
power and might. Mr. Hubbard, M.P., in a very 
outspoken speech, moved the first resolution, and 
in doing so said that their duty was to begin the 
great work of prevention, and in doing this they 
yuust call on Her Majesty's Government to take 

art in the great Council of Nations which had to 
eal with the fate of Turkey and of the Christian 
inhabitants thereof. He thought there was the 
strongest reason for believiug that Russia would 
cordially co-operate with us. The resolution was 
seconded by Mr. Merriman, and supported by Mr. 
R. N. Fowler, who said the people had prescribed 
a policy on the Eastern Question, and it was for the 
people to change it. If, however, our policy was 
to be changed, it became us to afford every assist- 
ance to the Minister who was charged with the 
responsible duty of — out this change with 
out injury to the honour and interests of England. 
(A Voce: We want Gladstone,” and loud cheers). 
Individually he had unbounded confidence in Lord 
Derby (loud cheers and hisses, and cries of Yes,” 


„No,“ and“ Gladstone) ; but he put it to those who 


did not agree with him whether it was not their 
duty to stre n the Foreign Secretary's hands ? 
(Interruption.) He deepl plored that at this 
t crisis the conduct of Mr. Gladstone should 
ave been ungenerous (cheers and hisses), un- 
digvitied, unstatesmanlike, and unpatriotic. (A 
Voice: Three cheers for Gladstone,” and loud 
cheering, a large number of the audience rising to 
their feet, and waving their hats — 
The Rev. W. Denton moved the second res dution 
which asked the Government to do all in their power 
to provide for the independence of Slavonic provinces 
now subject to Turkey, and in the ovurse of his 
speech he described in vivid terms the anarchical 
policy of that Power. This was seconded by the 
ev. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, who said that 
Turkey had destroyed every title which she might 
previously have claimed to the confidence and 
respect of mankind, (Cheers.) 

If our official leaders would take as great an inte- 
rest in the prevention of cruel deeds as they took in 
protesting againet strong language, we should have 
more respect for and greater confidence in their 
leadership. (Cheers.) He wanted this great meeting 
to say plainly that there were certain circumstances iu 
human bistory in which indifference was more blameable 
than passion. (Applause.) If Englishmen could read 
the accounts which had —— in the newspapers, 
and which bad thrown civilisation into dismay, if not 
into despair—if they could read those accounts, and 
then sit down calmly to consider how little they could 
say about them, and how they could enrich the waste- 
paper basket of Turkey with fruitless remonstrances in 
writing, ‘they would be unworthy of every tradition 
which bad refined and ennobled the patriotiam of Enog- 
land in the past. (Loud cheers.) That meeting wanted 
Eugland to take a distinct, personal, and indepen- 
dent position in this matter. They wished to act 
courteously towards the other great European Powers, 
but ſr m the whole history of the case England had a 
special function to fulfil. She must speak with her 
owa voice, and her intentions must be none the less 
clear, distinct, and emphatic because of the silence of 
other Powers which ought to co-operate with her. 
They were told that Turkey was going to punish the 
miscreants and criminals in this business. ( Oh, oh.) 
Was hy + 271 F Iie would tell — — — 
would do: She would hang a man em, but 
Euglaud would have ern gallows. Turke 
would be the unwil iostrument of a power whi 
she could not resist. Let it not be gaid that a t 
wave of electric indiguation had passed ovor d, 
but that it had been rendered harmless by a lightning 
conductor situate in Downing-street. (Loud cheers.) 


The resolution was = * — ny an over- 
whelming majority. r. Mungo eo a 
member of the Common Council, moved the third 
resolution, to the effect that the resolutions which 
had preceded it be presented to the Prime Minister 
and Foreign 3 by the Lord Mayor and 
other gentlemen. r. Waddy, M. P., in an 
vloquent sprech seconded the fesolution, and said 
that they were not there for the of 
harassing or impeding the Government, but to lend 
to it all the moral support in their power. But 
there was one thing that should not be done, and 
that one thing was accepting the policy of doing 
nothing. (Cheers.) The resolution having been 
carried unanimously, Sir T. Dakin moved, and Mr. 
Roger Eykyn seconded the * of an address 
to the Queen. To this Mr. Lovell moved as an 
amendment— 

That this meeting, while denouncing in the strongest 
possible language the dreadful atrocities in the Turkish 

rovinoes, indignantly repudiates tho attempt to attach 
he slightest stigma to the English Government— 
(cheers and hieses)—and desires to express its deep 
sympathy with Lords Beaconsfield and Derby—( oud 
laughter} —ite entire confidence in their m ment of 
the effairs of the nation, and that the bonour, humanity, 
and bests interests of the ewpire are perfectly safe 
their hands. 


The amendment was received with much laughter. 
The mover endeavoured for some time to speak in 
its behalf, but he was met by continual hisses and 
interruption, and at length he retired. Sir J. 
Heron-Maxwell, who seconded the amendment, 
met with almost as bad a reception as the mover. 
The amendment was put and lost by a very large 
majority, amid loud cheers, The original resolu- 
tion was then put and carried. Mr. Eykyn then 
moved as an addendum— 

We further pray that it may please your Majesty to 
conrene Parliament at an early date to tuke these grave 
matters into consideration 
—which was carried. Mr. Twells, M.P., moved a 
resolution in favour of The Eastern War Sufferers 
Fund,” which was seconded by Mr. J. R. Taylor, 
and agreed to. In a nervous and much-applauded 
— bh the Rev. Newman Hall moved a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, which was seconded by 
Sir John Bennett, and carried with acclamation. 
Three cheers was afterwards given for the Queen, 
and the meeting then dispersed. An overflow 
meeting was held outside the Guildhall, which was 
presided over by Mr. E. Kimber. It was rather 
uproarious. 

On the same evening (Monday) Exeter Hall was 
crammed half-an hour before the proceedings com- 
menced (eight o'clock) by working men assembled 
to express their horror at the diabolical outrages 
by the Turks in Bulgaria, and proclaim to the world 
their indignation that the Government of England 
should be found supporting so foul a system.” Mr. 
Fawcett, M. P., who occupied the chair, was reveived 
with deafening cheers. The scene presented by the 
thousands of upturned faces intent on catching 
every word of the speaker, who was perfectly 
audible throughout the vast space of the hall, was 
(says the reporter) most impressive. Mr. Fawcett, 


| 


| 


speech, of which we can only give the concluding 
Sorvia wee not less at work for emanci 


people would not be bound by 
anything which the Government did. (Much cheering. ) 
The Government could not bind them without their 
consent. (Cheers.) They were free agents and a free 
people, and if Goverume:.t should negotiate a 
shameful and dishon urable poace, if they should siga a 
discreditable treaty, the very fret time they hai the 
opportunity they would disregani the terms of that 
„and tear the treaty to tatters, (Loud cheers.) 
hey should stand firm and resolute to this, that before 
the Kastern Question was esttled in the name of Eng- 
land the Evgiish people should be consulted, and that 
their opinions should be knowa. (Loud cheers] The 
legitimate way of doing this was to call Parliament 
together. (Loud cheers) If that was done, would a 
single night pass or a single piece of public business be 


‘allowed to proceed until they had extracted from the 


Government a clear, distinct. and definite statement of 
their views! He ventured to say also that the 
House would not have sat for four-and-twenty hours 
before the Government wo.ld be called upon and would 
be bound to explain why Mr. Baring's report had been 
so long and so civusly delayed. (Cheers.) Was 
it to be endured t we, who as 4 nation were more 
responsible for the existence of Turkey than auy other 
country, should have waited from May till September 
while the most fearful crimes were comm: by the 
Government which this couutry preserse!, and that 
the only official record was the report of the Amerivan 
corsul. (Cheers Yet this was the moment when 
they were taunted with iguorance, Why, the igno- 
rance of the most ignorant lu that room was tho perfeo- 
tion of knowledge compared with that acquired by 
the Government, 3 Another reason why 
Parliament should called together was that the 
Eastern Question was most imperfectly discussed on 
the last day in July, when the Prime M , In most 
contemptuous tones, refused a second night, while 
giving eight nights to an insidious attack on the school- 

system. It might be said that if Parliament 
nid not meet until February they might dismiss the 
Ministers then, But what con the use of dismis- 


t could only be provogued for fort 
days at a time, and if ever there was a time wen 
gerous for Ruland to be siz months without 
a Parliament, this was a moment when the greatest 
( 


ble existed. 
7 repvenstand the working 
Working men should remember 


power was 
a great and ivvol great 1 
Whee pohtical hts were conferred upon the working 
man there were those who predicted that be would turn 


hia newly-aequired power to selfiah purposes and to 
ignoble tt wan sald they woul! tm that power 


opportunity of 


children, and the 
through lands where 
franchised, that when pol conferred 
ween the working men of England they combiaed for 
t 


Government, whether 
the name of England in theirtreaty arra ta which 
* iu the future those nations which they 
were ‘bound to protect to have to bear the 
same ri woes, and to bave to bear the same 
into suffering, which had been iuflicted on the 
peaceful aod industrious people of Bulgaria. (immense 


) 

On the platform were Mrs. Fawcett, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, M. P., Mr. Whalley, M. P., Ke. Resolu- 
tions +> abhorrence of the atrocities, and 
urging the necessity of giving self-government to 
the gory Christian provinces of Turkey, were 
carried, and an address to the Queen was adopted, 
praying her to call Parliament together. Thanks 
were voted to the correspondents of the Daily News 
in Turkey, and to Mr. Schuyler, Many persovs 
were turned away, the hall being full, aud there 
swelled a large meeting which was held in Tra- 
falgar-square, presided over by Mr. Brighty, at 
which resolutions similar to those passed at Exeter 
Hall were heartily adopted. 

All through the past week the public demonstra- 
tions relative to Bulgarian atrocities have been 
oing on. Meetings have been held at Croydon, 
— Paddington, Bow, K snsing-ton, Grimsby, 
Reigate, Northampton, Denbigh, Kidderminster, 
Salisbury, Penzance, Warrington, Halleport, Dur- 
dee, Greenock, Mallon, Tottenham, Ipswich, 
Kettering, Gloucester, Burnley, Wednesbury, 
Rochester, St. Helens, Belper, Aberdare, Mertby, 
Cirencester, St. Ives, Canterbury, Winchester, 
Colchester, Banbury, Haverfordwest, Lincolr, 
Huadderefield, Stourport, Worthing, Manchester (in 
the Free Trade Hall, 5,000 present), Bury, Deo!, 


Tunbridge, Wigan, Westminster, Woolwich, 
Bournemouth, Bath, Morpeth, Birkenbea’’, 
Tewkesbury, Leominster, Sudbury, Falmouth, 


Salford, Waketield, Cambridge, Matlock, Chelsez, 
West Bromwich, Lewes, Carmarthen, aes 
Dudley, and a multitude of small places. In 
mst cases the local M.P.s, the clergy, Nouconſor- 
mist ministers, and municipal oflicers have been 


in opening the proceedings, deliverodla very weighty | present, the mayor generally occupying the chair, 


we i 
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Asarule, the meetings set on foot subscriptions, 
organise committees and agencies for the purpose 
of collecting them, and determine how the money 
shall be appropriated. They also adopt resolutions 
expressing — and indignation at the atrocities, 
— hope that effective measures will be taken 
to prevent their recurrence and to compensate 
the surviving sufferers. In some instances the 
opinion is recorded that notbiog short of 

e administrative independence of the provinces— 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria—will afford 
reasonable security for * 9 and the 
maintenance of peace. In others no opinion is ex- 
pressed, but Her Majesty's Government is urged to 
co-operate with the other Powers for the attainment 
of this result by such measures as may be most 

racticable and expedient. Absolute confidence in 

er Majesty's Government finds expression occa- 
sionally in the speeches of Conservatives and in 
resolutions adopted at meetings of Conservatives, 
but not in resolations adopted uvanimously, or by 
large majorities, at public meetings. o early 
assembling of Parliament is demanded in many 
cases, and in nearly all special votes of thanks are 
passed to the Press, and in particular to the Con- 
stantinople correspondents who exposed the atro- 
cities, to the Special Commissioner of the Daily 
News (who 14 Mr, Schuyler into Bul. 
garia), and to Mr. Schuyler himself. The delay in 
producing Mr. Baring's second report has also been 
stron ly condemned. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES. 


At a meeting of the General Body of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denominations 
residing in and about the cities of London and 
Westminister, held at the Memorial Hall on 
the llth inst., the Rev. T. V. Tymms in the chair, 
the following resolution was adopted: — That 
this body view with abhorrence and indignation 
soldiers onthe porate of Eegipate tall otk 
80 on the people * other . 
tions of the Turk r and while heartily 
with the survivors and friends of 


urkish 


the hands of savage and licentions men, they 
— that such abominations should have 


i on the punishment of the officers 
command those acts of violence were committed, 
and on the com on of the surviving sufferers 
out of the Turkish Treasury. 


vent 
buy 
sympathy of the Con tional churches in 
London.” igs 


the possibility of their recurrence, and they 
commend the relief of the sufferers to the 


The resolutions cn the same subject adopted by 


the committee of the Baptist Union were 
in 2 1 — I 
a Monday the Congregational Union of Ireland, 
which has been holding ite annual sittings in Bel- 
fast, had under consideration the subject of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. The Rev. James Bain, of 
Straid, County Antrim, led, and after a good 
deal of di sion a resolution was d—*' That 
the Congregational Union of | having heard 
with horror of the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Turks in Bulgaria, is of opinion that no settlement 
of the question can be considered are 
which does not provide for the co - 
= of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herze- 
It the monthly meeting of the Wesleyap Metho- 


dist ministers resident in London, assembled at the 
Conference Office on the llth inst, the Rev. 
Samuel M‘Aalay, president of the Conference, in 
the chair, the following resolutions were moved by 
the Rev. Dr. James, seconded by the Rev. J. Har- 
vard, and unanimously :—‘‘ That haviog in 
view the inhuman atrocities inflicted by the Turks 
on the inhabiting Bulgaria and other pro- 
vinces of the Turkish empire, we do hereby express 
our horror and deep indignation at the shameful 
and cruel barbarities perpetrated. That we resolve 
that a loyal and respectful memorial be presented 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and also to the Prime 
Minister, and bo the Seoretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, asking that prompt and effectual measures 
may be at once adopted by Her —1 Govern- 
ment for the arrest of bloodshed and indignity, for 
the restoration of peace and order in the distracted 
provinces, and the permanent liberty of worship, 
and for the due protection of life, property, and 
personal honour. That we commend the case of 
the victims of Turkish cruelty and spoliation to the 
practical sympathy of the Wesleyan Methodists of 
the metropolis, and urge hearty co-operation with 
the Lord Mayor in carrying out his proposal to 
raise a fund for the relief of the sufferers.” 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting 
of the executive of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association Offices, held on the 12th inst., Mr. 
Joseph Lupton, president of the association, in the 
chair, and ordered to be sent to Lord Derby :— 
„That the members of the British and Forei 
Unitarian Association, in common with the whole 
civilised world, have heard with indignation and 
horror of the cruelties perpetrated by the Turks in 
Bulgaria, and they earnestly and respeotfully urge 
Her Majesty's Government to take such immediate 
steps as may best contribute to render the occur- 
rence of similar atrocities impossible.” 


The following is one of the many addresses to 
Her Majesty which have come before us, and 
which we insert, for the benefit of those of our 
readers who may feel a difficulty as to the terms in 
which such a document should be couched :— 

TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The humble memorial of Her Majesty's loving sub- 


ects, worshipping at Forest-hill © tional Church 
„ * ppl Jongrega , 


Showeth, that,—Moved with grief and horror at the 
cruelties of late wantonly done to Christian subjects of 
the Ottoman Porte in its of Bulgaria: 
Owning the. sacred bond of a common faith with the 


s humbly and most earnestly entreat 
would be ous! to 
decisive influence to bear as sha 


and the protection of Christiaus 
of the Ottoman dominions. 
Bigned, on behalf of the church and con u. 
Ropert VAUGHAN, Pastor. 
JAMES BARNARD 
HENRY Grose { Deacons 
T. RocErR Smita 
Given at Forest-hill, Kent, this 17th day Sep- 
tember, 1876. 


Intelligence of the intention of the Porte to 
send a new mixed commission to inquire into the 
absolute truth of the Bulgarian atrocities is an- 
nounced from Constantinople, in the form of a 
despatch to the foreign representatives of the 
Porte. The commission is to be —— over by 
Sadoullah Bey, formerly Turkish Minister of Com- 
merce, and is to consist of Mussulman, Greek, Bul- 
garian, and Armenian functionaries. 


THE WAR.—SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES, 


The guaranteeing Powers, through their repre. 
sentatives at Constantinople, Sir Henry Elliot 
taking the lead, have prevailed upon the Porte to 
agree to a temporary suspension of hostilities, 
during the discussion of the conditions of peace. 
Those conditions as formulated by the Porte are as 
follows: 

1. The doing of homage by the Piince of Servia 
in Constantinople. 

2. The occupation of the four fortresses which 
have in the possession of Turkey, but 
which were confided to the care of Servia by the 

Firman of the year 1253. 
The abolition of the Servian militia. The 
military force of Servia for the maintenance of 


provinces who have 
be bound to com- 


Ser via ab antiquo. 
unable to pay the war indemnity 
hereafter, the present tribute shall be 


‘The Po 1 right of 
aking a railway cennegting Belgrade with the 


E 


Turkish 
by the 
The memorandum of the Ottoman Government 
says that the Porte, in order to avoid any suspicion 
cf bad faith, and to give proof of the confidence it 
laces in the work of mediation undertaken by the 
owers, is willing with regard to these six condi- 
tions to place complete reliance on the enlightened 
judgment of the six mediating Powers. The Porte 
eaves it entirely to them to weigh the reasons 
which have dictated these six conditions as a 
means of preventing the recurrence of the present 
calamities. With regard to Montenegro, the status 
“uo * will be — same 3 

The Times oo ont rom Semlin : 
—*The Turkish — bat ordered all its 
commanders to discontinue hostilities till further 
notice. The Prince of Servia has sent similar 
orders to Tchernayeff and the other Servian com- 
manders, There is no limit to the duration of the 
armistice, but either party is at liberty to terminate 
it by notice. The armistice has been agreed to in 
order to facilitate negotiations. A despatch from 
— says that the suspension of arms is for ten 

ays. 

The Austrian correspondent of the Times, writin 
on the 15th, says :—*‘ The conflict which seem 
threatening between the Sultan and his Ministers 
about the conditions of which the latter pro- 
posed, has been avoided by a compromise, This 
compromise does not, however, refer to the condi- 
tions themselves, which have been accepted by the 
Sultan, but to the point in the answer to be given 
to the Powers which makes the armistice conditional 
on an agreement about the conditions of peace. 
The time left by the delay which occurred in con- 

uence of the di ment between the Sultan 
and his advisers has taken advantage of from 
another side to find some form of compromise 
between the view taken by the Powers—that, before 
all things, hostilities should be suspended—and 
between the Turkish view, which wanted to make 
the suspension of hostilities dependent on ‘the 
agreement about the conditions of It is 
again England, or rather Sir Henry Elliot, towhom 
the initiative in this matter is due, as well as the 
chief merit of having induced the Porte to accept 
such a compromise. 


The official Vienna Abendpost of Saturday, 
speaking of the conditions of peace, says: — These 
conditions have established the first real basis for 
the steps taken by the European Powers for the 
conclusion of peace. That in the present instance 
we have to deal witha is clear, and 


Nissa Railway, such line to be worked b 
agents, or by a company to be — 
Po 


hand, that the formulation of the 
imperfect one; and, so far as may 
the guarantees which the Porte will have to give 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
Christian population ia the insurgent provinces and 
for the carrying out of the Reform Note of the 30th 
of December, 1875, must Der at least, 
in the negotiations, if not in the actual instrament 
0 — The * 2 says that the 
orte, by simply ignorin most important 
ints relative to the settlement of the 
Hasstien, and by ray | forward immoderate 
demands with to Servia which go back to 
the status quo of 1857, has actually thrown iown 
the glove to the Powers. The latter,” concludes 
the paper, are thus relieved of any consideratious 
which, for reasons of political delicacy, they ma 
hitherto have thought 1.5 to observe tow 
the Porte.” The of Rome sa Wo con- 
sider that the conditions upon w the Porte 
declares its readiness to conclude peace are inadmis- 
sible. Peace upon such bases would not be real 
peace, but the maintenance of a constant focus of 
war and the aggravatiun of the state of things which 
led to the present conflict. Instead of restorin 
uillity in the East, such a settlement woul 
simply create fresh causes of disturbance. Con- 
sidering the s matters have reached and the 
excitement prevalent among the Slavonic popula- 
tion, we believe the only basis upon which it is pos- 
sible to negotiate peace with any hope of success is 
the maintenance of the status quo ante bellum as 
regards Servia.” 

The following (according to the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Daily News) is the substance of the 
message which Marshal Menteuffel gave to the 
Emperor Alexander at Warsaw :—‘‘ The Emperor 
can never forget Russian neutrality in 1870. He 
will not attempt to oppose the attempts of 
Alexander II. to group the Slav provinces into a 
single independent State, but would r solutely com- 
bat any annexation to Russia, ur the entrance of a 
Russian war ship into the Sea of Ma) mira.” 

The Sultan was present at 3 bn juet given on 
Saturday at the Seraskeriate, and in y tos 
toast proposed in honour of His pan sae said, 
„Our intentions are always inclined tow ce, 
but we must attain this object by a good organisa- 
tion of our army.” FS tit 

There had been three days’ rain in Servia last 
week, which converted the valley (f the Morava 
into a swamp, and rendered military operations im- 
possible. The effect of the deluge would be spe- 
cially felt by the Turks, who had destroyed all the 
villages in which they might have found shelter. 

We learn from Belgrade that Prince Milan has 
been proclaimed King of Servia by the army of 
General Tchernayetf. It is stated that the three 
Army (Corps sent a deputation to the general on the 
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ing not only f 
ay wore fighting not only for 


the coun 
had 


the liberation and. 


In a 
22 mmitted by the T 

© ou commit y the Turks at Kniage- 
vatz. The town was fired on Aug. 22, and near! 
every house in it was burnt or otherwise destroyed. 
Many of the citizens, he says, were killed, after 


addressed to General Tchernayeff, 
itech gives a shocking account of 


having suffered 
thrown into the wells w 
water. 

Among the recent arrivals from Russia (says the 
Belgrade correspondent of the Times) are some 
officers of the Imperial Guard. The social status of 
the Russian volunteers has been steadily improving 
from the commencement of the war. Formerly the 
recruits were nearly altogether from the lower 
ranks of society; now the very highest order is 
sufficiently interested to contribute largely men as 
well as money. 

An English staff officer, writing to the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung from the seat of war, reports, 
tiat acoording to the statements of the Russians 
taken prisoners by the Turks, Russian officers 
j wang Oe Servian army receive a hundred ducats 
tcm the Russian Goverpment and the assurance 
that they will be at liborty to re-enter the Russian 
ranks at the close, of the war, or receive the ordinary 
Russian pension in case they are wounded, Russian 
officers have lately so much increased that there is 
hardly a Servian battalion or battery without a 
Russian commander. The influx continues, and 
has recently n to extend to non-commissioned 
officers mostly belonging to the artillery and en- 
gineers. The arrival of these gallant and ex- 
perienced warriors, who do not hesitate to avow 
that they have gone ont at the t of their 
colonels and mili 


om; and co were 
ver there was drinkable 


shi 
at Belgrade, the Turks not venturing to stop these 
contraband vessels on the Danube. These reports 
are confirmed by the Russian journals which state 
that Colonel Bulazeff has left St. Petersburg for 
Belgrade, where he will assume the command of a 
battalion of volunteers, 1,000 strong, which bat- 


with arms and ammunition arrive from Russia 


talion was formed and by himself. The 
Berlin Post, a journal Russian intelligence 

erally takes the Russian point of view, states 
bat a host of Russians are constantly traversing 
Roumania on their way to Belgrade. At a request 
addressed to the Roumanian railway authorities 
from the fares have been reduced by one- 
half for all Russian soldiers on the newly-finished 
line between Odessa and Jassy. 


TO VICTORIA. 


O Royal Mother! Who hast loved so well 

The children thou didst bear to our lost Prince, 
Thou canst not sit and bear unmoved the knell 

Of slaughtered innocents, of homes long since 
Misruled, now made by Turkish hordes a name 

Of infamy. By all that makes thee great, 
And by the memory of one who came 

To England’s shores to crown thy life, so late 
Lamented and so deeply loved ; but most 
By thoughts of Him whose arms once held, to 


thee. Speak, O Queen! Speak from thy 
And make a sufforing pengev's conan thine ows | 


Barren Association at GLascow.—In the 
Economic Science section Mr, Turner read a paper 
on tho statistics of the Indian opium revenue. He 

inted out the enormous increase of the returns 


rom opium. In eighty-three years the drug bas 
yielded te India a 1 rofit of 184.000, . 
e relative importance of item of revenue has 


vastly than one-twentieth of the 
total revenue at the beginning of the century, it is 
now a sixth and a seventh. This great 
revenue is seriously im by the progress of 
the poppy in Chins, the change of policy of the 

overnment. During the last ten years 
the cultivation has spread from the west to the 
coast, and is now common in provinces where a few 
years since it was unknown. At the same time 
there is an evident conflict in the minds of the 
oe of China. The prohibitory laws against 
he are not repealed, and during the present 
year iceroy of Kiang Su has made a vigorous 
attack upon hy oat maps 1 closing thousands of 
opium dens in Soochow anking. Motives of 
a political nature impel the Chinese to foster the 
poppy within the empire, while the strong popular 
conviction of the evil of vpiam-smoking urges them 
to d the growth of so noxious an article. 
Fear of Great Britain im a general attempt to 
put down the vice. It possible, therefore, that 
things may remain as they are for some time longer, 
though in the end retribution will come. 


but 
od 


. bridle, and su 


$39 


Epitome of Rebs, 


Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold, attended Divine servive on Sunday at the 
parish church of Crathie. The Very Rev. Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, officiated. The 
Right Hon. R. A. Cross and Principal Tulloch 
dined with Her Majesty and the royal family. The 
Queen had a narrow escave on Monday from a 
serious accident. Her Majesty was taking a drive 
from Balmoral to Kildrummy Castle, a distance of 
forty miles, and while ing through Ballater 
one of the horses fell. The others were with some 
difficulty reined in, and the fallen horse, sprioging 
to its feet, was dashing off at great speed, when 
a ceman cou usly ran up to it, seized the 
ed in stopping it. Fortunately 
no one was injured. Her Majesty remained quite 
cool, but mach alarm was felt by the attendants. 

The Princess Louis of Hesse (Alice) has been 
staying a day or two at Holyrood Palace, Edin- 
burgh, on her way to Balmoral on a visit to the 
Queen. 

Prince Leopold is expected on a three days’ 
visit 1 the Marquis of Bute towards the end of the 
month. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Abergeldie on 
Satarday afternoon from Doncaster. 

The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, with 
several members of their family, arrived at the 
Mansion House on Satarday morning on their return 
from Switzerland, where they have been spending a 
few weeks. 

Lord Beaconsfield has accepted an invitation to 
dine at the Bucks Agricultural Meeting at Aylesbury 
on Wednesday (this day). 

The new Lords of Appeal, who are also to be 

rs for life with salaries of 6,000/. a year, are Sir 

lin Blackburn, one of Her Majesty's jud and 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. E. 8. Gordon. 
The elevation of the latter causes a v in the 
House of Commons for Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Universities, and a sharp contest for the scat is 
anticipated. The primary jodges who will be trans- 
ferred to the Intermediate Court of A are Mr. 
Baron Bramwell, Mr. Justice Brett, Mr. Baron 
Amphlett. 

It is reported in Dublin that Lord Chief Justice 
Whiteside is to retire shortly from the Irish bench 
and have a e, and that Vice-Chancellor 
Chatterton will be Chief Justice in his room. The 
—_ of Chief Justice Whiteside has of late been 

eeble, 

The Hon. Ru (Liberal) and the 
Hon. Thomas 


remantle ( 
hamshire. The po 

— to-morrow (Thursday). 
ion in 1874 the numbers — were— Disreeli 
(O.), 2,909; Harvey (C.), 2,902; Lambert (L) 
: On that occasion the 


1,720; and Talley, 151. 
actual number of voters who went to the poll was 


4,673, out of 7,368 on the register. It is thought 
that a much larger proportion will record their 


votes to-morrow. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council 
on Thursday, 4 report of the City Lands Com- 
mittee, recommending that ‘‘Temple-bar should 
be taken down and removed, with ex of 
the northern and southern walls, was red to 


be — 

he coaches running out of London to Windsor, 
Oxford, Dorking, Tunbridge Wells, and Watford, 
this season, bave taken off the roads. The 
Guildford coach will be taken off the road this 
week. The London and Brighton coach will con- 


tinue to run. 

The Sheffield School Board have me ey the 
tender for the offices of the board and groat 
central school, which is designed to form a con- 
necting link between the common schools, teaching 
chiefly the three R’s,” and the higher schools, 
to which the children of the poor have hitherto 
found it nearly im ble to find access. The 
2 is the first of the kind in the United 


ry ang at labourers was held at Sitting- 
bourne, on Tu U night, in connection with the 
Kent aud Sussex Union. The hon. secretary said 
that the union now numbered 12,000 members, 
and had a fund of between 3,000/. and 4,000“, besides 
others, such as the union sick fund, to which 7,000 
members belonged, and which had a balance of 
3,000/. 

The protracted nay 
attending the late shocking railway accident at 
Radstock was concluded week, 

Tyler, the inspector sent down the Board of 
Trade, pointed out to the jury safety must 
mainly depend, on single lines of railway, u 

strict adherence to simple rules, and on the employ- 
ment of nsible agents carefully selected and 
closely watched. Strict discipline with an inferior 
system was better than a superior system without 
good discipline. In the course of his summing up, 
the coroner remarked that every rule of the com- 
12 bad been either violated or neglected. 


into the circumstances 


ury returned a verdict of ‘ Manslaughter” sgainst 
sleep, the station-master at Wellow; seveiely 
ceusuring Jarrett, the station-master at Kadatock, 
Ang J e ‘‘crossing agent at Glastonbury, and 
the boy Hillard, the telegraph clerk at Wellow, 
The verdict also declared that the general super in- 
tendence of the line was open to the severcst 
animadversion, the rules being contradictory, the 
servants inefficient, the discipline lax, and the 


| 


The | 


traffic generally conducted under conditions incom- 
patible with public safety. 

The Totnes magistrates bad before them on 
Saturday a charge against a lad named aye 1 
fifteen, of attempting to poison his master’s f y. 
On Thursday, the 7th inst., Mra, Moysey, ay — 
secutor’s wife, sent for some flour from the flour 
hutch. It was brought in a bowl by ore of the 
servants. Mrs. Moysey had made it into paste; 
and was rolling it out when she discovered streaks 
of some yellow substance. On close examinaticr 
she came to the conclusion that Cooper’s sheep- 
dipping powder had been mixed with the flour. 
The „ it was remembered, had made state- 
ments to the other servants, and he was questioned 
by hie mistress. He admitted * put the 
powder into the flour because, as he said, “I was 
tired of you all.” But he subsequently made other 
and contradictory statements. He was remanded 
order that the county analyst may examine the 

our. 

The inquest on the body of Mr. Kdwarid 
Barnard, the tourist, who lost his life on tho 
Cumberland hills, has resulted in a verdivt of 
Death from natural causes, the medical evidence 
1 — death had been caused by heat-stroke 
or heart-disease, A correspondent of the /'all Mal! 
Gazette writes: — Tho friends of Mr. Barnari, 
whose dead body was recently found on the 
Cumberland hills, have raised a small cairn of 
stones on the spot where the body was found, and 
have fixed on the rock which he was lyin 
a bronze plate on which is stated the date an 
circumstances of his death. A report which has 
bei published in some newspapers, and which 
has greatly annoyed Mr. Barnara’s relatives, thet 
they intended to erect a ‘ bronze statue’ on the 
spot ia question, is utterly untrue.” . 

The deaths of two contenarians are announced in 
Sootland— Mr. Donald Sutherland, of Brough 
Dannet, Caithnesse-shire, farmer, la bis 105th 
year; and Mrs, Hendrie, of Forres, Banffshire, at 


thering took place at Drogheda 
of peraons arrived by trains 
„ Dandalk, and other accom- 
panied by bands and banners. A severe thunder- 
storm breaking over the town at the hour appointed 
seattered the crowd, who took 


in the ri blic-houses. In the 
I- 


The Birmingham Cazette publishes some parti- 
culars from“ an individual who has unusual oppor- 


— of DEEDS uainted with what takes 
Arsbar Orton. The ei) privilege he enjoys ove 
on over 

: — of 

and an ounce of meat daily, and 


stated to 
doctor, 


omy be ed yh vy 
till she was covered with bruises from 
head to foot. Yesterday be was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment by the magistrates.’ 

It appears from the tural returns, just 
issued, that in Great tain this year there 
were 29,940,580 acres under wheat, 2,780,553 acres 
under and 2,533,106 acres under barley cult! 
he total number of live stock in tho 
Sof Mth St Malia 
5,848,214; che , and pigs, 2,293,717. 
In cattle end Wey there has been a small decrease, 
and a slight increase in pigs, as compared with 
1878. : 

The eldest son of Professor Rogers committed 
suicide at Oxford on the llth. Severe! witnesses 
were examioed at the inquest on Wednerday, but 
no motive could be assi for the act. Bertram 
Rogers, brother of the deceased, said that on the 
Monday afternoon they played at cricket together, 
and spent the evening in the house and played a 
game at cards. Their mother afterwards re add aloud 
to them, aud they went to bed between nine and 
ten o’clock. The deceased slept in a room by bim- 
self. The next morning he did not come down t» 
breakfast, and about nive o'clock the witness went 
to his bedroom and knocked, but received no reply. 
The door was afterwards pushed open with a little 
difficulty, and the deceased was found suspended 
from a hook behind the door by a leathern belt anil 


vation. 


leathern strap. The belt was tied rouod his neck 
aud f a noose. His feet touched the 
ground and his were bent. The deceased had 


not on the previous day said anything to the witness 
t that he meditated self-dc- 


to lead him to suspec | 
struction, and he knew of nothing that troubled hii. 


After some further evidence tho jury returned « 
verdict that the deceased hanged himself, but that 
there was no evidence to show the state of his mind 
at the time. Professor Rogers was travelling on 
the Continent with his daughter at the time. The 
d was captain of Westminster School. 

The Court of Common Cooncil of the City of 
London has resolved to contribute the cost (530/.) 


) of the tenor bell in the chimes about to be place 


in St. Paul's Cathedral. Several other bells have 
been provided by the leading City companies. 
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AUTUMNAL MEETINGS OF THE 


APTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND, held at BIRMINGHAM, Octr.2— [. 


ee ee ee ee ee ⁵⁰¹-AüAʃʃ 6L 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR'S, 


14 — 
be 7 oma, Bathroom, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURRS | Hosp, ree W. LANDEIA, D.D. 
PRIVATE rr ee daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to SERMON st 730, at wean Chareh, by Rev. c. 


various parts of 
Tusspar, Oct. 3— 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND 00.8 LIST. e e e 


NEW WORKS. 
Mr. EUGENE SCHUY —- TURKISTAN: Notes of a Journey = ae Wapwespay, Oct. 4— ‘ 
at ee . EUGENE SCHUYLER, Phil. Dr. Consul-General SERMON at m, at Cannon-street, ev. T. 
—— Spain, de ld, Geographical — 25 Teo Val, „.f Gro, with Three Mape | r Her W. Eee aa 
o, 8 * 
8 ? (Now ready. dress ; Resolution, Revs. R. G J. ome ce 
CENPRAL APEIOA._NAKED TRUTHS of NAKED PEOPLE: an Account of | enen Annuity Fund, fe. ; — E. 4 Robin. 
to the Lake Victoria Nyansa and the 11 Niam-Niam, West of the nie (White er he EVENING. M 1 6. Hall. Speakers 
B the * A. Spurgrom, W. Anderson, A. Mursell, R. W. 
— — Demy rn Dale. 
“The proofs of courage, perseverance, and pluck displayed by Colonel Long are unique in the history of travels. — Dr. Tubssbax, Oct. 5— 
furth, ; Cannon-street, Rev. T 


Service, 7 a. * 
NOTICH.—Now ready, SESSION : “ The Religious Life in the Rural 
Vol. V. of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, completing the Work. Five Districts of C + 9 u. rw 


royal 8vo Volumes, cloth extra, price 240, each, Very fully Illustrated by A. PE NEUVILLE and other of the best — 1.1 vr Reve . Pe 1 
„ r vd ea 
— N 
11e — — consistency of his whole weeks rebel lite, be hao to ‘eqaah, chibee ee ee: 
in his own country or, as far as we know, in any other.”—Edinburgh Review. E. sTEANE, D.D. 
TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS: being the Life, Letters, and Journals of George J. H. MILLARD, B.A. | " 
Ticknor. In Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 
“No matter what your peculier taste in this 1 of ee. no matter what your range of acquirement, rest e ey 6 
assured that you will rise from the careful perusal of bis correspondence with & lively sense of seli-satiafsction, Chairm Rev. T. W. B. AVELING, DD 
amused, instructed, and (we will venture to add) improved. we te — 44 * 2 
“ Certeinly there are few letters or journsis that can show a better title to publication than Mr. Ticknor’s.”—Scoteman,| The THIRTY-SEVENTH AUTUMNAL ASSEMBLY 
2 to have known more eminent men than any other man of whom we have + A ~ hy BRADFORD on Octossr 9 and four 
3 Invitations with schedules have been issued to members 
NEW NOVELS — 3 oes See „1 
. receiv an invitation oblige y communicating 
THEOPHILUS and OTHERS. By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Author of Hans | edateh with 
Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates.” One Vol., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. sant 1 Hall, omnes gee 1 Secretary. 
„ MARES UPON the DOOR. By Mark May. One Vol, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. ONGREGATIONAL OHURCH 
MADELEINE; or, a Noble Life in a Humble Sphere: a Huguenot Story. By MALVERN. , 
1 the Countess SOLANGE DE KERKA DEC. Two Vola, crown 8vo, cloth, 2ls. OPENING SERVICES 
| WALTER LEE. By W. H. Green. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 218. Tuurspax, Serr. 28, : 
MERCY PHILBERICK’S CHOICE. One Vol. At 12 noon, 
1 Rev. R. W. DALE, M. A., 
N Now ready, 8vo, extra cloth, 5s., the New and Revised Edition of * ö 
A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS PRINTED in the At 7 p.m., | 
| UNITED KINGDOM. Rev. J. G. "ROGERS, B. A., 
1 „Tie is a book we have been looking for for 0 great while. „ The thanks of the whole educational community are Leadon, 
| due to Messrs, Sampson Low and Co. for this volume, which we very heartily recommend as a book of reference.”— uca- rs 
WORKS BY MR. GEORGE SMITH. — 
| NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION will be published shortly of Ocr. 8. 
ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS and DISCOVERIES. By George Smith (of the Rev. J. P. ALLEN, M. A., 
British Museum), Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, Illustrated by Photographs and numerous Woodcut Lllustrations of Gloucester. 
his recent Discoveries, 18s. (Nearly ready. Ocr, 18. 
The CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. Containing the Desesiption of the Rev. R. V. PRYCE, LL. A, 
Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, ; Babylonien Worcester. | 
Febles, ond . Avtar o "History Sf hs by OBONGE SMITH. jo the Department 1 b 
tal Antiquities, British Museum, Author of “ Assurbanipal,” “ Assyrian Discoveries . 
Rdition. Douy Ove: with mang Ibectasionn cloth exte ite 2 Rev. E. J. HARTLAND, 
London: SAMPSON For LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, gad RIVINGTON, Bristol Col age. 
gs, 188, Fleet Street, E. Oct. 29. 
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LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 66, AVENUE ROAD, LONDON, N. w. *. 


— 42 THOS, ELE Gin — 
A Freparatory School, separate, for The Rev. toi JENNINGS, MA., RE. COLLECTIONS ia aid of the Building Fund will be 
CEIVES yd pn ebag! a for ye or Pupil for for made at each of these services. 
MERSHAM HALL 8 OH 0 0 L, | ite School, and sssiats them —— by pds 
AA CAVERSHAM, OXON, NEAR READING The LH EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
in all kinds of (CHRISTCHURCA), GOOLE, will be OPENED 


Head Master :— 
* Classica and for Divine Worship on W „Sept. 27th, hen 
5 IU a Fy p_sice endo privately, in * 2 the Rev. T. F. N AVELING, DD. of London aon 
Terms of the Union of England and Wales will 
er: 
UNIVERSITY MAN, of much 
Educational work, WISHES to hear of One or Two 
n 
NEXT TERM will begin on Serreusen 2). 
School. Highest testimonials as to Christian character 
1— apply to the Principal, Mr. JOHN | and other queliications — Address, N. 8. E., City News 
Rooms, Farringdon-street. 


sTEWAR 


EW COLLEGE LONDON, nr GIRLS, 


. Chair to be taken by W. H. 
and sid of friends 1s earnestly solicited. 


> 
ONTO ee 
« * 
> 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Under the Superintendence of the Misses HEWITT, — 
36, Hilldrop . 


. hd 1876-77 will commence on age the Principals— Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 
29th — „wich a Devotioual Service the Educati Careful 
eg 0 Btudenta, to be held at Noon, in the Library. NI 9— Oo 
re ithe hee ae one at Seven o'clock 
a 1 the Ministerial and | SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
ma 


of the Institution be obtained Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. . 
College, Finchley Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
W. ‘FARRER, LLB. Secretary. The Faculty senate ie most nutritious, 22 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Su an 
ZE POND CHAPEL, invaluable for Iavalide and Childves. 


Road, Tuffuell Park, Loudon, N. 


— — ——— 2 *. 0 


Dancing—Madame di Tegnone. LD KENT ROAD (Corner of the Albany Road). _ Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
— Profescns , MEMORIAL STONE f. the New Chapal. ond T and ts four times tho strength 
unda on MonDAY, y/. BARRA 
The Course of Education is divided ſuto 3 Terms. The | £84: M. P. of of Leeds. of cocoas Sena ony vel with starch, &., aad 
NEXT TERM will commence on Tuurspay, Sept. 21. The Revs. C. H. SPURGEON, J. T. WIGNER, and Made instentancously with Sollee can Nee to © 
n . agate to rr . others will take part in the proceedings. fast Cu coating less than a hal 7. : 
Mark Wilks; the Rev. Edward White; the Rev. Francis A PUBLIC MEETING will be held iu the Evening, at . tht ont decal, Signe, tn 


‘Tucker, B A.; the Rev. F. Gotch, LL. B., of Bristel; and J, | the METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE (kindly lent for — 

Carvell Aiden Esq. the occasion). In tin packets at Is. 64. &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
-* The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospec- | The Rev. C. H. SPURGEON will preside, Charitable institutions on Terms by 

uses on application. Tes will be provided, H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-atreet, London, W. C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The ONSORTORNTS is supphed Post-tree on the 


Crepit.—Annually, 26. Halt-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra that may be necessary. 

We —— j 
be sent to pre-paying Subecriber at the commencement 
of the moath in which his subscription due. 

and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W Pablisher, 


18, E. C. 
he Gaines sate Gon enip bo axaeded to Acnua’ Gch 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 
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TO ADVERTISERS, 
aa Terms for Advertising in Taz NONCONFORMIST are 


III 1 0 

Each additional Lůnne 0 6 

For Situations Wanted, five lines ............... 2 0 

„ Wanting Servants, Ke. ses 2 0 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Leaver Pas. — An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
ar yh) oy and the 
9% * t wing movement, 
principal Weekly Journal emene Dissenters: oad 0 figet-clese 

ily N „the NoNCONFORMIST has become a very 
desirable jum for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 
A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


Tas Nowoonronmist is registered for transmission 
abroad. : 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„% „T. H. Noyes.” We have received his letter 
with the ornamental envelope, but have no room for it. 


The Nonconfarnist. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1876. 


SUMMARY. 


Tue suspension of hostilities for ten days 
between Turkey and Servia and Montenegro to 
consider the conditions uf peace proposed by 
the Porte a to have been the result of a 
compromise between the Sultan and the Grand 
Council. The former thought the terms too 
stringent, but at last consented that they should 
be laid before the guaranteeing Powers for 
consideration—their urgent demand for a short 
armistice being at the same time conceded. The 
six points as laid down in the Memorandum of 
the Porte are regarded even by Austria as 
‘‘unacceptable but subject to discussion.” 
The other Powers are more opposed to them ; 
Russia, for instance, regarding them as of no 
more value than “the expression of the simple 
wishes of the Porte.” e are, however, in- 
formed from St. Petereburg that the Powers 
are exerting themselves with the greatest 
energy to obtain the immediate signature 
of a formal armistice” of a month’e dura- 
tion to facilitate the negotiations for peace. 
In these diplomatic proceedings our Govern- 
ment take a very active part. o suspension of 
hostilities is due mainly to the pressure brought 
to bear upon the Divan by Sir Henry Elliot, 
who has, moreover, it is stated, widened the 
range of discussion by proposing ‘‘ a reformed 
1 Government for a, H ina, and 

ia —a settlement which, if it were 
ble, the Daily News speaks of as most 
itable to England, and a fatal mockery 
of the people we pretended to protect. The 
world has heard quite enough of Turkish 
reforms, and will listen to no more.“ Perhaps 
Lord Beaconsfield, who knows what the recent 
demonstrations of national opinion mean, will 
to-day throw some little light on the Turkish 
policy of his Cabinet. 

The pacific negotiations have been somewhat 
complicated by the proclamation of Prince Milan 
as King of Servia by the army of General 
Tchernayeff. This incident is said to have pro- 
duced censternatiun at Belgrade, and the 
Minister of War has hastily left the Servian 
capital to stop the deputation from the army 
who were about to wait upon Prince Milan. 
This act, which is believed to be viewed with 
great displeasure by the Russian Court, seems 
to have u the work of the Russian volun- 
teers, who are now very numerous in the 
Servian camp, and who are said to“ belong to 
the most advanced party in Russia, who care 
little for Servia or Russia except as a means 
for the realisation of their Panslavonic 
and advanced Social and Democratic ideas.” 
The ‘'imes correspondent at Vienna states 
that Servia is now completely in the 
hands of the Russian Pauslavists, of whom 
General Tchernayeff is one. Tho Powers ma 
do nll they can to stop the war, Turkey herself, 


the Government, and even the people of Ser via 
may be ever so anxious for peace; but it will 
be always in the power of T’chernayeff and his 
companions to prevent any arrangement; and 
this they are ln on doing. It is 
clear, however, if the negotiations proceed, 
they will embrace not only terms of peace 


between the 11 the relations 
of the Porte to her di provinces. 
Mr. Baring’s report relative to the Bulgarian 


atrocities has at length been published, and fills 
more than eight columns of the Daily News. 
The report, as Sir H. Elliot says in an intro- 
ductory letter, “establishes only too clearly 
that the oruelties had been carried on 
upon a scale fully sufficient to — 
the indignation that they have called forth,” 
and that the accounts that were circu- 
— of the brutal — 1 in = the a 
rection was suppressed have nerally 
borne out.” Considering the evident bias of 
Mr. Baring, this is a large admission, As the 
Times expresses it, the report establishes the 
broad and damning facts that a ferdcious Mus- 
sulman soldiery, in revenge for a feeble and 
abortive insurrection, were let loose on the 
inhabitants of a large province; that whole 
villages and towns were ruthlessly burnt; 
that the population were barbarously mas- 
sacred, men, women, and children inoluded ; 
that during this storm of savage fury crimes of 
all descriptions and outra unmentiona 
were perpetrated on the inhabitants; and that 
in one district alone, that of Philippopolis, about 
12,000 persons perished. And these atrocities 
were not the outcomeof Moslem panio, but simp! 
because the peasantry, having been disarmed 
were at the meroy of the Mussulmans and their 
— r n in whose hands arms had 
been placed. Mr. Baring does not deny that 
the worst miscreants have been ed by 
the Government, and that those who endeavoured 
to protect the Christians have been passed over 
with contempt; and he also states—and here 
the Porte is are surely directly responsible— 
that the villagers who have robbed of 
their oxen by the Oircassiang and Bashi- 
Bazouks are at this moment subject to requi- 
_— a oe | —— and — — 
sim use they no longer possess the cattie 
which. have been stolen from them. As the 
Daily News says, ‘‘a more damnatory state- 
ment was never recorded by the agent of one 
Government against another Government with 
which it is in friendly alliance.” 

The Ar of the past week—so 
numerous that the daily dan hardly re- 

— 4 p 


cord them — will m to shut up the 
Government to an of the national 
policy on the Eastern question. They culmi- 
nated on Monday—so we might say but for the 
enthusiastic meeting at G w last night, 
when the Duke of Argyl! and Shaftesbury 
were to the front—in the City meeting at the 
Gnildhball, and the working men’s gathering at 
Exeter Hall. At the former, Conservatives as 
well as Liberals assisted, and the tone of such 
speeches as those delivered by the Lord Mayor 
and Mr. Hubbard, M.P., was hardly different 
from those of their political opponents. But 
an ill-advised attempt to move an amendment 


expressing dee — with, and entire oon- 
fidence 4 1 eld and Lord Derby | rig 


revealed tho bias of the amg ge Ba half a 
hundred of whom voted for it, while an attack 
upon Mr. Gladstone by one of the 

elicited long-continued cheers for the right hon. 
gentleman. At Exeter Hall Mr. Fawoett’s 
scathing eloquence, and condemnation of the 
Ministerial policy elicited a most enthusiastic 
response. At both these meetings, and at most 
others, the demand for an autumnal session of 
Parliament has been made, but a Government 
which until last night withheld Mr. 8 
report, are not likely to comply with this 
generally-expressed wish. Still there are sig- 
nificant signs that they are giving way. Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Salisbury have. 
both given some expression of opinion on the 
topic of the day. The former in his speech at 
Edinburgh indicated that the Oabinet is dis- 
＋ to consult publio opinion; the latter, in 

is published letter, says more explicitly that, 

though the diffloulties are ve great, o does 
not doubt that a result on which England is 
so earnestly bent will be attained.” 

To-day Lord Beaconsfield is to address a 
meeting at Aylesbury; to-morrow the Bucks 
county election takes place. Whether the two 
things are connected we know not, but it is 
cortain that the defeat of the Conservative 


| nominee in place of Mr. Disraeli would have 


more effect upon the Government than a score 
of indignation meetings. One report as to the 
prospects of election says :—‘‘ Entire satisfaction 
is expressed by the Liberals with the result of 
their canvass, and they are sanguine ot success. 
The Dissenters are warmly supporting 
Garington, and, whatever may have been the 


Mr. | traditional 


iberal party, th 
be overlooked.” 
morrow’s ballot will confirm these anticipa- 


tions we shall know on Friday. But 
victory, spite of a not suitable 
would be a heavy blow and sore 


a Liberal 


to the Government. Will an and 
29 from the Prime Minister help to 


The war with the Kaffirs, provoked by the 
Nr Boers of South Attica, has resulted 
in the 


| defeat of the latter; and, accor- 
ding to the last accounts, the chief Si 
was in pursuit of the Dutch settlers ; t 
Burgers being in t straits, having been 
sorted by most of his men. The Transvaal Ro 
public is in a state of disorganisation, A telegram 
from Oape Town states it to be the im- 
ression that, in the interests of all parts of 
uth Africa, the Imperial Government should 
interpose as soon as possible to stop the war, as 
there is no prospect of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment being able to defeat the natives 
for a long time. Lord Carnarvou has 
intimated to the his disap- 
proval of the war, and has offered to mediate— 
= — which * hardly 8 
ro we su Boers 8 region 
will ask to be pineed ender the Natal Govern 
ment, and thus Lord Carnarvon's confederation 
scheme is likely to be soon realised. It is grati. 
fying to find that the tribes on the Cape fron- 
tier are perfeotiy quiet, and that there is no 
fear of a general rising of the natives. 

It — from the week’s news that a great 
chan taken place at Pekin in favour of a 
pacific arrangement of outstanding difficulties 
with this country; and that we are slowly 
drifting into war with the ferocious King of 
Dahomey on the West Ooast of Africa. 


SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES, 


Tun Ministers of the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
are now cowering in prospect of the storm 
which their own policy has served to raise. 
They have excited throughout the Ottoman 
Em not only in Europe, but in Asia, 
Moslem a and 38 They 
are now paral in presence spirit they 
have conj up. Whatever good t 
may be now convenient for them to do, 
are compelled to do by stealth. Their 
are masked from the view of their 

subjects by a simulation of courage 
which they do not feel, and by putting forward 
demands, which even their own newly-installed 
Sovereign against as impracticable. 
They would not hear of an armistice, as pro- 
— . the representatives of the guaran- 
ng Powers, but they have sent ‘ oconfi- 
dential orders” to their military commanders 
to suspend hostilities and to remain strictly on 
the geek period of ten days. They 
have submi bases of peace with Servia 
which it is impossible that the Powers should 
accept, but have also intimated that 
they will be willing to accede to any 
conditions that united 
uire from them. 


It will be found feasible, we trust, 
suspension of hostilities both in Servia and 
Montenegro beyond the 25th inst.; for it is 
hardly reasonable to expect that diplomacy will 
have formulated conditions of a lasting peace 
within theinterval. The status quo ante bellum 
may do very well for Servia and Montenegro, 
but Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Bulgaria cannot 
be left unprotected ; and they can be effectually 
protected only by a military occupation by one 
of more of the Great Powers, or by some form 
of self-government which will place their popu- 
lations in a position to decide upon their own 
destiny. All this will require time; and time, 
so far as field operations are concerned, is 
against the ‘lurk. The autumn rains are at 
hand, and the roads will soon become impassable, 
at least for artillery and for commissariat sup- 
plies. Neither Alexinatz nor Deligrad have 
et been 2 nor 1 — forces of the 
orte a ave got a firm grip u the 
line 2 — by General Tohernayeff. No 
wonder, — that the ruling authorities at 
Constantinople desire that peace negotiations 
should be pushed on with the utmost haste, for 
within another month, probably, active warfare 
will have ceased for the winter season. 

While England follows these movements in 
the East with watchful interest, she is even 
more intent upon the course pursued by her 
own Government in referenve to the la 
question at stake. She is exerting all the force 
of the popular enthusiasm of the day to turn 
the Ministers of the Crown aside the 
policy of the Foreign Office. Sir 


Stafford Northoots told the gountry, ip hig 
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2 at Edinburgh, that the people of Great 
ritain are, for N- 
foreign politics, That may be true. They do 
not look at great iesues in diplomatic lights, but 
there are some / which can decide 
upon without fear of being mistaken. In the 
present crisis, for example, they are quite able 
to estimate the weight of evidence which has 
been heaped up from many quarters in proof of 
Turkish atrocities. They are able to conjecture 
with no small probability the reasons which 
induced the British Government so iong to 
withhold Mr. Baring’s They take for 
grauted—and they are justified in taking for 
granted—that the charge agaiust the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople of execrable and almost 
inconceivable misrule, as it affects her Christian 
population, is well grounded; and the moral 
conclusion which they draw from the too abun- 
dant information within their reach is that it 
neither com with the reputation of this 
country, with its self- t, nor with its in- 
terests, rightly judged, to patronise, aid, abet, or 
countenance Ottoman rule in any form what- 
ever. Will Sir Stafford Northcote pretend 
that the conclusion arrived at by the English 
people is a wrong one? that it ought to be 
resisted ? that Turke — to be encouraged ? 
that Russia ought step by step to be opposed, 
in order to maintain, not so much the territorial 
integrity (for this is not seriously threatened), 
but the political independence of the Ottoman 
Empire? The instincts of a whole nation 
seldom mislead them, and it is to the last 
— impolitic for statesmen to set up their 
judgment — the pronounced will of an 


indi t people. 

Her Majesty's Ministers ought not to be too 
slow in shaping their Eastern policy, in general 
conformity with the decision of the people. It 
has always been admitted that the opinion of 
the country, fairly ascertained, must in the end 
8 foreign policy of Her Majesty's 
Cabinet. But the present is a case in which it 
is possible that the steed may starve while 
the grass is growing.” Russian intervention 
cannot ean be staved off much longer, nor 
can the ty-valve which the Chancellor 
of that Empire 


be 1— epened to a enthu- 
siasm by permitting an military men to 
take service in Servia, avail to —2 2 . 
able much longer the fierce determination of 
those Slavs who remain in their own country. 
This is one reason for quickening the steps of 
diplomacy. Thereisanother. Moslem ferocity 
gloats over the ot of another outbreak, not 
in Bulgaria only, but wherever in the Turkis 
Empire disarmed Christians live in the neigh- 
bourhood of armed Turks. The late massacres 
are not at all new in kind, but only in extent. 
The misdeeds of which they are a focus are 
constantly appearing in a scattered form. If 
there be a possibility of stopping them they 
must be ped soon, or, like a conflagration, 
the extent to which they will reach will no 
longer rest with human determination. At an 
rate, the English people have but too 4 

to address to Her Majesty's Cabinet the 
i n, What thou doest, do quickly.” 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


THE great and overwhelming outburst of 
feeling which is sweeping over the land is not 
likely to be limited to one beneficial result. 
Overriding the traditions of diplomacy, the 
English have with marvellous accord re- 
solved to kick over Turkey, and, mirabile dictu / 
to hold out the hand of hearty co-operation to 
Russia. The two policies are intimately asso- 
— 2 —— n a neces- 
sary corollary other. ut afew weeks 
ago it seemed a much more difficult feat to 
lay the ghost of Russophcbia in this country 
than to abandon the Ottoman Empire to its 
fate. That both should be now substantially 
secured isa sign that England, as Dr. Parker 
well put it at the Guildhall meeting, has drawn 
inspiration from the spirit of justice, and not 
from the spirit of diplomacy. It may seem very 
dreadful to throw overboard our chronic sus- 
picions of Russian policy in the East—needless 
suspicions which, as Mr. Henry Richard told 
his constituents last week, were the cause of the 
terrible Crimean war—but this has come about 
because of a change in the national point of 
view, and because the clear sense of com- 
munity hes shone upon and revealed the impos- 
ture wrapped up in Lord Derby’s recent query, 
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zone, ond Cont Shalp selations were with 0 Dew 

„ from that semi - barba · 
rous * which owned the sway of the 
Em icholas. Our eyes have gra- 
d opened; and it has fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Gladstone, amid his other priceless ser- 
vices at this juncture, to remove the scales 
entirely. Instead of taking up a position of 
irritating antagonism to Russia on this Eastern 
Question, and thus always running the riek of 
a European war, why not frankly co-operate 


with her in ing about a final settlement ? 
asked the right hon. gentleman, The idea, 
though rather ing, has taken root in the 


public mind. Mr. Lowe has followed in the 
wake of his leader, and even Sir Stafford North- 
cote is full of praises of the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Czar. We are all now pretty well 
agreed that the deliverance of the Christian 
population of Turkey, on which the nation has 
set ite heart, can only be secured by the aid of 
Russia, and the conviction is spreading that by 
this change of policy we can best neutralise 
the dangers which we most fear. With Russia as 
an ally we can not only reduce the Turk to 
impotence, but best thwart any ulterior purposes 
which the Government of St. Petersburg may 
possibly have in view. 

This sound view of our mutual relations will 
be further stren 
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of the ition and attitude of Russia 
with several of most influential men in that 
i Reed rightly imagines that, 


hat we accept, 


that Empire to a large extent en rapport with 
Western Europe. reply to Lord Derby’s 
formidable query, that ia does 


1 — Mr. Reed, and what it would be the 
idlest dreaming to imagine Russia will ever rest 
without, is the equal freedom of the Bosphorus 
and Dandanelles to the war ships of all nations, 
and that freedom secured by effectual neu- 
tralisation of the shores of those waters, and of 


their approaches, under the common guarantee 
of Europe.” As mistress of Constantinople she 
would involved in financial ex and 


internal perils. The possession of that city 
would not only impose upon her the task of 
ruling an alien and turbulent population, 
but it would be a standing menace, 
or at least would inevitably be so con- 
strued, and, therefore, a source of increas d 
naval outlay to every other European State.“ 
By the abrogation of one article of the Treaty 

1856, Russia can have what fleet she pleases 
in the Black Sea ; and now she wants access to 
aoe 882 and the rest wh oe world, 

is Mr. Reed regards as a reasonable aspira- 
tion, and sure, sooner or later, to be realised. 
Nor does he see why it should be resisted. 

On the contrary (he says), I consider Europe, and 
chiefly land, would gain immensely by the very 
thing which Russia desires. We have paid dearly in 
name and fame, and in cash likewise, for keeping the 
Turk as a churlish seutinel of ours, whose existence in 
that capacity is a deep and ceaseless offence against 
Russia. In peace times the closing of the Bosphorus to 
war ships is of no use to any ove ; but is an incon- 
venience to every one ; while in war the a!l important 
question would be, not what may Russia do under 
treaty sanctions, but what is the power of her fleet 
in the Black Sea. If she had to be stopped at all 
from entering the Mediterranean she would have to 
be 2 force, and this would in no way be 
increased by the remnant of the Treaty of 1856 
which alone remains. With the Bosphorus free, alike 
to ourselves and to — 4 with all op a of 
Europe on equal terms in respect, we shou ve 
— — to fear Russia, or to quake for our 
road to India, than we have at present, when 
may accumulate any amount of naval force compara- 
tively in the dark, and let it loose at pleasure, But, in 
point of fact, Russia would cease to desire to accumulate 
naval force in the south to any great or undue extent, 
if once Europe, by eg oy Bosphorus territory 
under the guarantee of all Powers, took away a 
stan source of danger and injury to her. It was 
tho tion of the Turk on the Bosphorus, under our 
aus , that brought about the Crimean war. It is 


statement of what Russia really wants in con- 
nection with the final settlement of the Eastern 
Question ; and if this be now the main object of 
her ambition, anxiety as to the future disposal of 
Constantinople can, for a long time to come, be 
— 

is apparen 
other Cabinets of E 
ties against Turkish 
population, which can hardly be obtained other- 
wise than by administrative ind 


In 


tter, Germany at 
least would be tently opposed. But the 
neutralisation of the Bosphorus is quite con- 
sistent with the retention of the Ottoman rule 
at Constantinople, and the existence of a re- 
stricted Turkish Empire. 


Turkish territory. To the 


n 


HAMBURG. 


The city of Hamburg lies too much out of the 
beaten track of continental traffic to be much visited 
by English tourists, though during the summer 
months the steamers to the great port on the Elbe, 
from London, Hull, Grimsby, Newcastle, and Leith, 
carry a considerable contingent of holiday-makers, 
who prefer this route to Copenhagen, Berlin, and 
Dresden. Hamburg is essentially a commercial 
city, and the chief port of Germany. Its import 
trade is enormous, especially for cotton, tobacoo, 
and coffee, and its prosperity is attested by the 
growth of its docks and the increase of its ship- 
ping. Asa free city and independent State the 
fate of Hamburg trembled in the balance after 
the war between Germany and France, when 
rebellious Frankfort was coerced and absorbed. 
The proud citizens of Hamburg stood out for its 
ancient rights, and only succumbed when resist- 
ance was found to be sheer infatuation. The terms 
it secured were not unfavourable. Hamburg, like 
Bremen, was allowed to remain a free port, with 
great immunities. It is now a component part of 
the German Empire, furnishes its contingent of 
troops, and pays moderate Imperial taxes, but 
enjoys its municipal privileges intact. The histo- 
rical Senate of the city remains, though its 
powers are greatly curtailed. No foreigner 
can regret that the]perplexing coinage of Hamburg 
has been displaced by the more simple German 
currency, or that the post-office service has 
been greatly simplified. How long the city, 
together with Lubeck and Bremen, will re- 
tain its special advantages, cannot absolutely be 
predicted. There is a Protectionist League an Berlin, 
supported by powerful influence, which aims not 
only to check the free-trade tendencies of the Em- 
pire, but to do away with the free cities—that is, to 
make them enter the Zollverein. Hamburg, how- 
ever, has little to fear. By the constitutional 
charter enacted in 1870, she is allowed to remain a 
free port as long as she pleases, and the best 
security for the privilege is that it does not really 
harm any imperial interests. 

Hamburg is a city that has been immensely im- 
proved of late years. The Alster, Inner and Outer, 
—a large sheet of water fed by streams, and which 
has an outlet into the Elbe—is surrounded by fine 
palatial buildings, hotels, &., or adorned with 
elegant villas embosomed in lovely gardens extending 
down to the water’s edge. Small steamers ply to 
various places on its banks, so far as Eppendorf, and 
sailing and rowing boats are abundant. Some of 
the churches, especially that of St. Nicholai, de- 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and the Zoological 
Gardens, where open-air concerts are given once a 
week during the season, are well worth visiting, 
but the city is not rich in museums or picture 
galleries like Copenhagen or Berlin. Perhaps the 
most unique sight is the Exchange about one o clock, 
when the large area, which tiods standing room for 
several thousands of persons, is thronged. Every- 
body goes on Change in Hamburg, and every inte- 
rest is represented there. Some go for business ; 
some to meet acquaintances and to gossip. The 
| stranger from the gallery, say abdut half. past one, 
looks down upon a motley multitude whose confused 


‘* Who is to have Coustantiuople? We have bie position there still, in the same way, that is talk ascends in a subdued roar, which has a 


begun to look that bugbear in the face, 
and find it is no more than a scarecrow. 
Ow.ng partly to old traditions, partly to our in- 


the true cause of all the agitation, bogotten in Russia, 
which is threatening E now; and, in my 
opinion, what the Russians desire, and must go on 


curious effect not likely to be soon forgotten. 
Even during the present century Hamburg has sus 


sular habits, and partly always to the practice | desiring till it is accomplished, is the true settlement of tained a siege ; but its fortifications have long since 


of — — to initiate as well as 
carry out their foreign policy, Englishmen had 
all but ignored the fact of the — revolution 
of feeling and institutions that has taken 


in the land of the Czar during the last twenty 


the question—viz., to the Turk stand alone, aud 
answer to Europe for the ueoces of his misrule, 
and to declare that if he falls, and when be falls, the 

and the DarJanelles shall be disarmed aad 
noutralised. 


We haye thu; somthing like an authentic 


been destroyed, and the ramparts have been util- 
| ised by laying them out in charming walks, which 
_encirele the town from the wharf of St. Pauli to 
tho Berlin railway-station. Thus one may walk a 
distance of three or four miles along a picturesque 
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promenade, with trees and flower-beds and shrub- 
beries on either side. 

Like all large seaports, Hamburg has a hetero- 
geneous population. It is‘rapidly increasing. With 
Altona, which is to Hamburg as Salford to Man- 
chester, it numbers close upon half-a-million of 
souls. Commerce is keenly—too keenly—pursued, 
and the standard of commercial morality might be 
higher. The theatres are far better frequented than 
the places of worship, which are mostly Lutheran. 
The religious spirit is said to beat a very low ebb, and 
zeal for spiritual life is limited to a very small section 
of the population. For the most part the charch ser- 
vices are lifeless and dreary. But, if business and 
pleasure absorb too much the life of the popula- 
tion, the latter is ‘pursued more rationally than in 
our large seaport towns. Drunkenness, though it 
has increased of late years, is not a notorious vice, 
nor do public-houses meet you at every strent- 
corner. Among the middle classes, and, indeed, 
below them, sobriety and rational amusement are 
the rule. There are few such scenes as may be 
witnessed any night or day at Liverpool; and to 
the casual visitor it is a novel and pleasing sight 
to see the people seated in family groups in 
front of their houses during the summer even- 
ing, and taking their coffee, Their social habits 
and uniform courtesy are highly agreeable to an 
Englieh traveller, and it is a rare thing to accost a 
well-dressed man to inquire the way without bis 
replying to you in your own language. As a rule, 
all the educated classes speak English. Along all 
the main roads there are convenient tramways, 
and open-air refreshments are supplied at most of 
the railway statious, and hundreds of people thus 
gather around the little tables on a fine evening. 
The drosky drivors have quite as bad a reputation 
as the cabmen of London, and are always ready to 
take advantage of a stranger. 

The suburbs of Hamburg are yearly extending 
into long rows of neat and tasteful villas, 
which attest the growing wealth of this flourishing 
city. Another symptom of increasing commerce is 
the increasing river-side accommodation—deep and 
spacious basins having lately been constructed, 
where large steamers can lay alongside the wharves. 
On the other side of the Elbe is Hanover, not 
many years ago an independent State, but now 
annexed to Prussia, and north of Altona is Hol- 
stein, celebrated for its dairy farms and cattle, also 
now a part of Prussian territory. On either side 
you soon discover you are no longer on free 
territory by the visit of the Custom House officials, 
who, it is only fair to say, are not unduly exacting. 
A few miles down the river the scenery on the 
right bank is bold and highly picturesque, This 
woodland scenery crowning the heights extends for 
some distance, and amid the umbrageous trees and 
spacious gardens are to be seen the residences of 
many of the merchant princes, who, with great 
liberality, throw open their grounds to the public 
six days in the week, and have a deserved reputa- 
tion for hospitality. But Blenkenese, besides its 
charming scenery, is celebrated for its fleet of 
fishing emacks, which supply Hamburg with fish 
from the North Sea, and are quite a feature in the 
scenery of the Elbe. 

Little more than a generationsince, Hamburg was 
selected by many Englishmen of limited incomes as 
an economical place to live in. That is now only a 
tradition. As in every other German city, prices 
have been steadily rising, especially since the war ; 
and, notwithstanding free trade, Hamburg is almost 
as expensive a place of residence as London itself, 
and in the shops along the leading thoroughfares, 
such as the Jungfernstieg, the prices of most 
articles rival those of Regent-street. -It is indeed 
the general admission of intelligent Germans that 
the great victories of 1870, though they welded 
Germany into an empire, have thus far been disas- 
trousin their mercantile and social results. Through - 
out the Fatherland trade is as much depressed as 
in this country ; and the Social Democrats, whose 
political creed is far in advance of the aspirations of 
English trades-unionists, are growing to be a for- 
midable power, and are likely to show it at the 


forthcoming elections to the German Parliament. 
Prince Bismarck has exhibited admirable skill in 
— the National Liberal party, but tbe Ger- 
man Chancellor will have a harder task to check 
mate the Socialists should they form an alliance 
with the Ultramontane section. 


The second volume of Mr. Theodore Martin's 
Life of the Prince Consort“ is nearly ready, and 
it will be published early in October. 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s Turkistan; Notes of a 
Jeurney in the Russian Provinces of Central Asia 
and pods we v of 12 and Khokand, has 
just rought out by Messrs. Sampson Low 
pad Cay * 


Titerature. 


DEAN STANLEY'S “ JEWISH CHURCH.”* 


In a few eloquent and touching words, Dr. 
Stanley refers in the first paragraph of his pre- 
face to the ead personal associations connected 
with the publication of this History. His words 
will call forth the sympathy of every reader, 
and may awaken, in many minds besides our 
own, thoughts respecting other changes which 
have taken place during the last thirteen years, 
less personal they may be, but not less impres- 
sive. The experience through which the Church 
has passed has been varied and deep. No seo- 
tion of it is to-day what it was when the first 
of these three volumes appeared. Speakin 
generally, it is more earnest, more active, and 
sees more clearly and truly ite vocation. Its 
learning, if not ter, is more diffused ; and to 
speak more particularly, its freedom of inquiry 
and of utterance is enlarged to a degree that 
could not have been anticipated. Of this most 
marked change which has taken place in 
theological opinion and religious history, this 
volume is an evidence ; as its predecessors have 
contributed in some degree to nroduce it. Dr. 
Stanley has done that which Ewald could not 
do—he has made Ewald’s method of reading 
histo pular. He has done that which even 
ree —＋ oould ** do * the Jews: he has 
made their test heroes living personages. 
Like both these great writers he hus used 
history to reveal God, Providence, and pu ; 
but he in a voice which is more clearly 
heard than theirs by the people generally. 
That the volume before us is an evidence of the 
growth of freedom from tradition and authority 
may be seen in the treatment of several subjects, 
but especially in that of the canon of oR 
Thus, in describing the work of Nehemiah, Dr 
Stanley, quoting the tradition of the Maccabees, 
that it was in Nehemiah’s time that the various 
documents of the past history of his race were 
united in one collection,” proceeds thus :— 

Then, probably, was the time when the Unknown 
Prophe: of the Captivity was attached to the roll of the 
elder Isaiab, and the earlier Zechariah affixed to the 
* his later namesake ; when the Books of 

r and of the Wars of the Lord” ev pees 
and were superseded by the existing Books Samuel 
and of the Kings. It is evident from the terms of the 
description that Nebemiab’s Li " was not 


oo- 
ex ve with any volume, It was not a for- 
mation of Divine oracles so much of 

materials use- 


whatever 

ful for the future histo people. 
complete canon of the Old Testament which was then 
formed, for some even of the earlier books, such as 
Esekiel, had not yet fully established their t; and 
many books or parts of books now contained ſu it were 
still absent. The various Books of Ezra, Malachi, the 
Chronicles, Esther, the Macoabean Psalms, the Macoa- 
bean Histories, perhaps Ecclesiastes, probably Daniel, 
were still to come. 


In a note to one of the earlier lectures, Dr. 
Stanley gives his reasons for holding with the 
most eminent scholars of tbis country and of the 
continent that the Book of Daniel is history. 
and not prediction, and that its composition was 
probably abouc 168 or 164 B.O. where we 
read in a quotation from Ewald :— 


in face af the Led and ita g full of divine 
u face 0 
the date of the — 


of near and sure salvation.“ 
is fixed from internal evidence.| ‘‘ We discern the 
slightly yet certainly indicated, that the last book 
Jewish annals which has come down to us in the Hebrew 
tongue was now finally concluded in its nt form. 
The Book of Chronicles, including as it doubtless did, 
in the same group the Books of and Nehemiah, 
received at this time its latest touches. Darius, the 
Persian, is mentioned as belon to an empire which 
bad 7 that time ceased to exist, and the priestly and 
2 ines are continued down to the contemporaries of 
Alexander. We bade farewell to the 
compiler of the prophetical Book of Kings on the 
banks of the Euphrates. We bid farewell tu the com- 
piler of the priestly Chronicles under the shadow of the 
Grecian dominion in the fastness of Jerusalem.” 

We should do an injustice alike to the writer 
and to the possible readers of this volume, if 
we led any to place undue emphasis upon tbis 
feature of the work. It is not critical in 
its aim or spirit. It is constructive; and 
these notes are added to show the nature and 
age of the materials by which the construction 
is carried on. The subject is in itself one of 
commanding interest, and Dr. Stanley has in- 
vested it with the added charm of a fascinating 
style, and by the force of feeling has given to 
it an absorbing reality. The hietory opens 
with a description of Babylon, its situation, its 
— and its social condition. Here we tind 
the exiles. The prophets and writers amongst 
them are described, then their social condi- 


Lectures on the History vA the Jewish Church. By 
ARTHUR Penruyn Stantey, D. D. Third Series: From 
the Captivity to the Christian Era, 
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tion; and the chief characteristics of the Capti- 
vity are summarised. ‘‘It lasted for little 


more than a generation, and, as a note, p. 15, 
explains, the seventy years by Jere- 


miah must be considered as a round number, 
expressing that before two generations had 

the deliverance would come. ... The 
real captivity was only from 587 to 536, in 
forty-seven years.” Of tho return we find 
here the best account we have ever seen. It is 
compiled from the details furnished by the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and enables the 
reader to see the caravan winding its way across 
— desert between the Euphrates and tho 


Forth from the gates of Babylon they rode on 
camels, mules, asses, and now (for tho first time in their 
history) on horses to the sound of joyous musio— a 
band of horsemen playing on flutes and tabrets, a- 
companied by their own two hundred minstrel slaves 
and one hundred and twenty-eight singors of the 
Temple, responding to the prophet’s voice, as they 
quitted the shade of the gigantic walls and found them- 
selves in the open desert beyond... .. The —* 
of crossing that vast desert which intorveved betwoun 
Chaldwa and Palestine was one which had filled tho 
minds of the exiles with all manner of terrors. It 
seemed like a second wandering iu the desert of Sinai. 
It was a journey of nearly four month: at the slow rate 
at which such caravans then travelled. Unlike the 


“The Story of the Exile,” said the late Mr. 
Deutsch, remains to be written, but it will be 
long be it is acoomplished.” There is a 
sense in which this is 2 and, in 
that sense, Dean Stanley cannot be said to have 
acoomplished the task. But he has done what 


- | no one, so far as we know, has done before him 


—he has produced a picture of the time and its 
conditions which is true and vivid, which may 


be lacking in detail, but does not fail in 
breadth, or tone, or colour. This is much, but 
further than this, Dr. Stanley shows that he 
understands that which Deutsch desired—a 
know 


of the contem religion; of 
ad of theis mutual 


asa 
one not less instructive or 
beautiful on and the literature pro- 
duced under its influence. We must over 
the Maccabean struggles, and the subsequent 
blishment of the Asmonaen dynasty, in 
order to afford space for one or two quotations 
from the last lecture. As we draw nearer to 
the Christian era our estimate of men and of 
facts is determined by their relation to tbat 
opening epoch. We teck to know the religious 
feeling of the time, the state of religious parties 
—the attitude, so to , of the mind of the 
people. We judge of persons and of things 
according as they prepared for or retarded that 
most wonderful religious change. Dr. Stan! 
takes his readers into sympathy with him. We 


endure | fee] that these are the objcots on which his 


attention is fixed. Around him are Pharisees, 
Scribes, Herodiaus, Herod himself; but his 
thought is upon One whose advent is imminent, 
and he asks what preparation has been mado 
for Him? A few extracts must suffice to 
indicate the reply found in the volume. Tho 
following passage shows us the ritual of the 
Temple :— 

Every morning before the break of day the captain or 
ö chief officer of o Temple guard opeved the «vor of 
the court, where the priests in residence for the week 
bad slept for the night, and the procession often 
— 1 court in white robes ah bare foet to kill the 
morning sacrifice. As the first rays of the rising sun 
struck upon the golden lamp above the porub, the 
trumpets sounded ; and tho.e of the priests who had 
drawn the lot entered the temple for the offering of 
incense. That was the woment, if any, for any preter- 
natural visitation to the — Then they came out 
and baving slain the lamb on the altar, they pronou 
the benediction, the only relic of the sacerdotal office 
which bas continued in the Jewish Church to our own 
time. On greater days the sole-nvities were increased, 
but the general plan was the same, and it was this 
worship, with its sacrificial shambles and its mioute 
mechanism, that furnished the chief material for the 
theological discussions and ecclesiastical lations of 
the Jewish Church of tbat period. The High Priest was 
still to bo kept from falling asleep on the eve of the 
great fast, by pinchirg bim and by reading to bim what 
were thought most exciting parts of the Bible, Five 
times over in the course of that day had he to take off 
aod put on bis sight articles of pontitical dress, and on 
each occasion, behind a curtain put up for the purpose 
between him and the people, he plunged into the great 
swimming bath or pool, which, if be was old or intirm, 
was beated for him. He then put on all bis gilded 
garments—goat’'s hair ;ilt—to pevetrate into the Inter- 
| ost sanctuary and sprinkle the blood, like holy water, 
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round the pavement eight times, checking his move- 
ment, like the officer who laid on stripes on an offender, 
by numbering them. When he came out he was thrice 
to utter the benediction. when all were hushed in deep 
«tilloess to catch the awful Name—which then only in 
each year of an Israclite’s life could be heard - pro- 
nounced in that silence so distinctly that, in the e - 
ated” Rabbinical traditions, it was sound was believed to 
reach as far as Jericho . The ceremony of the 
scapegoat still continued, though it bad all the appear- 
ance of a terrified ritual in its last stage of d ence, 
The creature was conveyed from the Temple to Olivet on 
a raised bridge to avoid the jeers of the irreverent pilgrims 
of Aloxandria—who used to pluck the auimal's 
long flakes of hair with the rude cries of Get along 
aad away with you!” Then he was banded on from 
keeper to keoper by short stages over hill and valley. 
At each but where he rested an obsequious guide said 
to him, Hero is your food, here is your drink.” The 
last in this strange succession led him to a precipice 
above the fortress of Dok, and hurled him down, and 
the signal was sent back to Jerusalem that the deed was 
accomplished by the waving of haudkerchiefs all along 
the rocky road. 


Besides the high priest, the famous doctors 
of the law are brought before us, with their 
disputes and teachings, discussing on the 
eve of their nation’s destruction, and of the 

test religious revolution that the world 

seen, questions as to eating, cooking, dress- 
ing, Ko. Theo Essenes are as fully described 
as they can be, and serve as an introduction 
for John the Baptist, whom they are supposed 
to have drawn to their outskirts :— 

A youn est, who sball look like ove ~ ge 
by 1 — 4 who from his boyhood as 


lived in these wild thickets, seated in his hut or am det 
the wa ing canes of the Jordan, with his shaggy ‘cooks 


loose-flowing round his head; like the dervishes of 
modern days, clothed only in a rough blanket of camel's 
hair fastened round his bare limbs with a girdle of 


skin ; who shall undertake to be the universal bather 

or baptiser of the district; who shall catch for that 

purifying piuoge the tax collectors from Jericho, and 

the lea Scribes or Levites travelling thither from 

ty m, or the soldiers marching down the Jordan 
7. 

Here we must stop. If space permitted, we 
would adda few more quotations to illustrate 
the social life of the ple, the peasants of 
Judea, and the flery zealots uf Galileo. But we 
commend the book to our readers as a valuable 
contribution to Jewish history, aud an introduo- 
tion to a period of greater political importance, 
and of more spiritual significance, than any that 
went before it, or has come after it. To that 
period we rejoice to find that Dr. Stanley pro 

oses to devote himself. We trust thathe may 
permitted to accomplish his task, and com- 
plete his great work. 


“AMERICAN PICTURES.,’”* 


We have on various occasion spoken of Dr. 
Manning’s * pleasant, picturesque, and 
hearty style. He is no whit behind in this 
instance. America, from its magnitude and 
the variety of 2 it uces, is not 
easy to photograph ; but Dr. Manning, though 

o makes no claim to write exhaustively, has 
produced a most suggestive volume. He has 
the knack of taking in a general effect in 
passing, and of faithfully setting it down, un- 
encum with adherent details. For suc- 
cessful travel-sketching this is a sine qud non. 
The ponderous piles of dull and detailed masses 
of facts which constantly issue from the press as 
books of travel amply prove that the gift is far 
from common, and it should therefore be wel- 
comed the more warmly when we do get token 
of it. Now, this we claim for Dr. Manning’s 
book—that it conveys a vast amount of infor- 
mation and produces vivid impressions of the 
various districts described. Dr. Manning took 
vessel for New York, but very soon ufter 
landing there passed to the Rocky Mountains. 
His picture of this region is vastly aided by 
the fine engravings, which have been selected 
with uncommon judgment. We scarcely re- 
member to have seen anything more beautiful 
than the large picture of Clear Creek Canon. 
From the region of the Rocky Mountains, Dr. 
Manning passed to the Mormon Settlement, 
and gives us in a very clear and efficient way 
his impressions of the whole affuir—laying, as 
he is well entitled to do, great weight on the 
clement of persecution as having given strength 
tothe system. In the eyes of a certain clase of 
ignorant mon and women this furnishes an 
clement of justification, adds a kind of spiritual 
„eu which else were lacking, sets even a halo 
round the sensual indulgences to which ite 
religion bas given sauction—as the counterpart 
of a whollyearthly paradise. Polygamy, wbotber 
actually practised or not, is, however, but one 
vutcome of u system which makes the material 
good of man and of the community the ideal 
aim, and calls in religion only to prop up and 
rtrengthen that. It is indeed a most remark- 
able fact that the success which the Mormons 
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have had in subduing the desert, and making 
it rich and fruitful, seems almost to justify the 
system ; but it is evident that success can only 
be attained in the initial stage, and while in- 
tellect slumbers under the necessity of mere 
physical effort. Already that point is passed ; 
and bence divisions and strife. Dr. Manning 
writes :— ä 

The question of polygamy is, of course, a crucial one. 
The women seemed to me to have a depressed and de- 
jected sir, with nothing of the brightness and buoyancy 
of happy wives and mothers. . . . . A schism has 
alresdy occurred, and seems to be spreading; the 
seceders protest that polygamy ought never to have 
heen introduced, and wust be at once abandoned. 
Some of them go so far as to insist that it never had the 
sanction of Juseph Smith at all, but was foisted upon 
Mormonism by Brigham Young for his own purposes. 
George A. Smith, cousin, I believe, of the Prophet, 
historian of the church and first councillor of the Presi- 
dent, said to mo, The only passage in the Book of 
Mormon, which speaks of polygamy, condemns it, and 
denounces the judgment of God and those who prac- 
tise it.” [Here clearly is the exercise of independent 
judgment interjected between a sacred book and its 
official expositor ] “If ever the time comes for it we 
can go back to the first revelation.” . . . . Brig- 
bam Young is a man of great ability and energy. 
Though now in his seventy-fifth year, he retains the 
supreme ment of the affairs of the community 
in his own ds. During the troublous times 
through which the Latter-Day Saints have passed, bis 

espotic er submitted to apparently with- 
ou a murmur, ut now complaints against him are 
making themselves heard. A man of high position in 
the city, an orthodox and devoted Mormon 8 
of their affairs, said, He keeps everything in his own 
hands, and we wish he'd quit Me An eminent official 
of the United States Government, who had been 
appointed to investigate and report upon the policy to 
be pursued in regard to the Mormons, expressed to me 
his strong conviction that the system would break up on 
the d of Brigham Young. My own observations 
fully confirmed this view. I only doubt whether it will 


hold together so long. 


Mormondom, Dr. Manning passed 


Leavin 
into California and San Francisco, and gives a 


most lively account alike of the country and its 
possibilities, and the very mixed population 
that is gathering there—not forgetting to deal 
with the Chinese. The Yosémite and the 
Yellowstone Valleys are next traversed, and 
their wonderful natural phenomena illustrated 
both by pen and pencil. Then we visit Chicago, 
with its wonderful development—its beautiful 
buildings, and elastic energies, which no fire or 
misfortune seems to orush; and thence we 
— on with our guide to Boston and New 

ngland; from that again on to New York, 
where we get some effective glimpses of life and 
manners; reaching as a final stage Phila- 
delphia and Washington, Our space has been 
too limited to allow us to give such lengthened 
extracts as would have * justifled our praise 
of this beautiful volume. We should have liked 
to quote the very intelligent description of 
‘‘ Silver-mining in Nevada, or the desoription 
of Lake Superior. We must content ourselves 
2 giving this little picture of the Mirror 

ake :— 

Passing onwards between walls of granite seamed 
with waterfalls, and surmounted by domesand pinnacles, 
we reach, near the end of the Tenaya Cavon, a lovel 
lake, Enclosed by mountains, its surface is smoot 
and unruffled as a mirror—hence its name, Mirror 
Lake. In the morning or evening, when the slantin 
rays of the rising or — sun fall upon the surround- 
ing peaks without penetrating the valley, the reflection 
upon ite surface is marvellously perfect. The scarped 
walls of rock are reproduce t with a startling vivid- 
ness. Looking down into the clear depths, we 
see every bloteh of lichen, every weather-stain, every 
fracture of the surface, with even greater distinct. 
ness than in the reality. Sometimes a slight breeze 
comes up the valley, and the * vision tades away 
for a momeut, only to reappear with fresh beauty, 

A little pen - picture, which in its simple 
grace and clearness, is quite worthy of the 
lovely little peucil-picture that accompanies it. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL,* 

Mr. Wilkie Collins occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion amongst noveliets. He can write dozens 
of volumes without giving expression to a 
single thought. Sentiment is almost as strauge 
to him as thought itself. His delight is in plots 
and puzzles. There he puts together with con- 
summate skill, and for these he is read. His 
style is clear and vigorous; be holds the threads 
of his narrative with equal force and self-pos- 
session; he always knows his —— and 
always accomplishes it. When, however, we 
have said this, we have said everything. We 
suppose that Mr. Wilkie Collins has never 
written a line that would influence opinion, or 
change feeling. And it may also be said that, 
if he has done nothing to elevate his readers, he 
has certainly done nothing to degrade them. 

We doubt whether the Two Destinies” will 
increase Mr. Oollius’s reputation as a plot-con- 
structor. In fact there is next to no plot in 
it; for the reader is placed iu possession of the 
end at the beginning, and his only interest 
consists in following the narrative of how the 
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end was obtained. This is a departure from 
the author’s usual style, and on the whole, is 
not an improvement upon it. To compensate, 
however, for this, we are favoured with a tale 
of mystery and wonder—equal to most of the 
wonders of modern spiritualism. Putting 
aside the introduction—which is a mistake in 
the novelist’s art-—woe are introduced to a Suf- 
folk village, where lived a young boy named 
George Germaine, the son of well-to-do parents, 
and a young girl, the duughbter of the bailiff. 
The furmer was only thirteen and the latter 
only ten years of age. The boy and girl were 
constantly together, aud are brought before us 
in a scene of singular power. We shall not be 
able to quote again from this novel, and there- 
fore we quote its best passage—the description 
of a ‘‘ decoy,” never, perhaps, so well described 
before 

My little Mary and I went out together, hand in 
hand, to see the last birds of the season lured into the 
decoy. 

The outer part of the strange bird-trap rose from the 
waters of the lake in a series of circular arches, formed 
of elastic branches bent to the needed shape, and 
covered with folds of fine network making the roof. 
Little by little diminishing in size, the arches and their 
network followed the secret windings of the creek inland 
to its end. Built back rouud the arches, on their land- 
ward side, ran a wooden paling, high enough to hide a 
man kneeling behind it from the view of the birds on 
the lake. At certain intervals, a hole — in 
the paling, just large onough to allow of the 
through it of a dog of the terrier or the — breod. 
And there began and ended the simple yet sufficient 
mechanism of the decoy. 

In those days, I was thirteen, and Mary was ten years 
old. Walkiog on our way to the lake, we had Mary's 
father with us, for guide and companion, The good 
man served as bail ff on my fathers estate. He was, 
besides, a skilled master in the art of decoying ducks, 
The dog who helped him (we used no tame ducks as 
decoys in Suffolk) was a little black terrier: a skilled 
master also, in his way; a creature who , in 
equal proportions, the enviable advantages of perfect 

-humour and perfect common-sense, 
The dog followed the bailiff, and we followed tho 


og. 
Arrived at the paling which surrounded the decoy, 
the dog sat down to wait until he was wanted. The 
bailiff and the children crouched behiod the paling, aud 
ped through the outermost doghole, which com- 
manded a full view of the lake. It was a day without 
wind ; not a ripple stirred the surface of the water ; the 
soft grey deals filled all the sky, and hid the sun from 


view. 

We through the hole in the paling. There 
were t — ducks— collected within easy reach of the 
decoy —placidly dressing their feathers on the placid 


surface of the lake, 

The bailiff looked at the dog, and madeasign. The 
dog looked at the bailiff, and, stepping forward quietly, 
passed through the hole, so as to show himself on the 
narrow strip of ground shelving down from the outer 
side of the paling to the lake. 

First one duck, then another, then half-a-dozen to- 
gether, discovered the dog. 

A new object showing itself on the solitary scene, 
instantly became an object of all-devouring curiosity to 
the ducks. The outermost of them began to swim 
slowly towards the strange four-footed creature, planted 
motionless on the bank. By twos and threes the main 
body of the waterfowl gradually followed the advanced 
guard, Swimming nearer and nearer to the dog, the 
wary ducks suddenly came to a halt, and, poised on the 
water, viewed from a safe distance the phenomenon ou 
the land. 

The bailiff, kneeling behind the paling, whispered, 


“Trim |” 

pearing his name, the terrier turned about, and 
retiring through the hole, became lost to the view of the 
ducks. Motionless on the water, the wild-fowl won- 
dered and waited. In a minute more, the dog bad 
trotted round, and had shown hi f through the 
next hole in the paling; pierced farther inward, where 
the lake ran up into the outermost of the windings of 
1 creek, . * 

Tbe second appearance of the terrier instantly pro- 
duced a second fit of curiosity among the ducks. Wich 
one accord, they swam forward again, to get another 
aud a nearer view of the dog; then, judging their safe 
distance onee more, they stopped for the tecond timo, 
under the outermost arch of the decoy. Again, the dog 
vanished, and the puzzled ducks waited. Au interval 
passed-~and the third appearance of Trim took place, 
through a third hole io the paling, pierced farther in 
land, up the creck, For the third time, irresistible 
curiosity urged the ducks to advance, farther and far. 
ther inward under the fatal arcbes of the decoy. A 
fourth and a fifth time the game went on, until the dog 
had lured the waterfowl, from point to point, into the 
inner recesses of the decoy. There, a last appearance 
of Trim took place. A last advance, a last cautious 
pause was made by tho ducks. The bailiff touched the 
strings. The weighted notwork fell vertically into the 
water, and closed the decoy. Tbore, by dozens on 
dozens, were the ducks, caught by the means of their 
vwu curiosity—with nothing but a little dog for a bait ! 
In a few hours afterwards they were all dead ducks, en 
their way to the London market, 


Now, little Mary the girl, the heroine of 
his tale, had a Swedenborgian grandmother, a 
woman conversant with mysteries and of 
prophetic turn—the best drawn character in the 
novel, The girl and boy were separated, to 
their mutual pain and anger, but the old lady, 
Dame Dermody, predicts their ultimate union. 
She writes a fierce prophetic letter to the boy’s 
mother, declaring that spirits destined to be 
united in the better world, are divinely com- 
missioned to discover each other, and to begin 
their union in this world. She enlarges upon 
‘* kindred spirits,“ upou ‘‘ destined unions,” and 


ends with a prophetic threat by which it is clear 
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her mind is “‘unburdened.” The mystery of 
the tale follows. Boy and girl are taken different 
ways; they grow up in utter ignorance of each 
other’s existence; their names are changed ; 
but, notwithstanding, the fulfilment of Dame 
Dermody’s prophecy is brought about. The 
two meet but dio not know each other. The 
woman is saved by the man, but still no dis- 
covery is made. Then in a dream of the day 
the spirit of the woman appears to the man and 
appoints an interview. Here, as well as in other 
instances given in this book, we bave apparently 
a theory of Mr. Collins. It is that the spirit 
can act independently of the will, and in certain 
—＋ outside of the body, can visit friends, 
hold communication with them, and even per- 
form such physical work as writing. In this 
case these manifestations were continued for 
years, always when the woman was in trouble 
and needed help, although always sent in her 
sleep and without her intention. She summoned 
the man from Scotland to England, and the 
man was drawn to obey her, although his appear- 
ance always createdsurpriseand pain. At last the 
woman’s child also appears, and hovering for 
miles in the air—all the way from Suffolk to 
Rotterdam—beckons him on te rescue the 
woman once more from her distresses. Here 
an accident, provided for beforehand, and in 
view of every reader all through the work, dis- 
closes to the woman the mystery of their 
identities, and the tale abruptly concludes. 

There is a good deal of anhealthy curiosity 
concerning such subjects as those dealt with by 
Mr. Oollins, and his work is not say 
calculated to influence that curi~sity in a muc 
healthier direction. It is curious ; it is clever; 
here and there it is of almost absorbing interest, 
but it is nothing more. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Black Bob of Oxleigh. Ry the Rev. James 
YeaMeEs, (Kempster and Co.) This is a tempe- 
rance story, and a good one. Black Bob's history 
under intemperance and its consequences, are 
graphically described with many minor incidents 
that light up the narrative. Of course Bob becomes 
a teetotaller, and ever afterwards prospers. The 
defect of tales of this kind is that a false doctrine 
is inculcated, viz. that prosperity is sure to accom- 


pany teetotalism. 
he Lancastere and their Friends. A Tale of 
Methodist Life By 8. J. F. (Elliot Stock.) A 


tale with a distinct and limited purpose, It is 
designed to stimulate the ‘‘ young ladies of Metho- 
diem to an active working Christian life. On the 
whole this design may probably be accomplished. 
The work indicates some culture in the writer, and 
somedramatic power. The heroine marries happily to 
a hero who ‘‘as a Methodist was an earnest 
supporter of its rules, and promoter of its secular 
interests. What more could one wish? 

Reflections delivered during the Mid-Day Celebra- 
tions of Holy Communion in the Church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand. By A. B. Evans, D. D., Rector. These 
reflections deal with a variety of subjects. They 
are, in fact, sermonettes. We have read a few of 
them. We are obliged to say this, because, having 
read the few we have seen no reason to read more, 
They are fair“ brief addresses, with no especial 
characteristic excepting weakness. 

Science and the Bible. Correlatively explained 
and vindicated, etc. By 8. A. Brapsnaw. (C. 
Poplett.) Sometimes we put a stupid book aside 
thinking that the best thing that can be done with 
it is to leave it alone. Tremendous stupidity, 
however, compels notice. Now, the author of this 
work is no doubt a pious man, but. piety does not 
altogether save a man from the effects of ignorance 
and conceit. He has discovered that, the 
Almighty Creator of heaven and earth sets forth 
the existence of railroads more than 2,000 years 


ago and that in the vision of Ezekiel (chap. i.) 


we have the starting and returniog train, etc., 
Shall we describe this work at a greater length ? 
Christ, a Ransom for All. Two Discourses on 
the Christian Atonement. By E. Jonxsox, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton). The whole argument 
relating to the Atonement, whatever position the 
writer might take, could not be adequately pre- 
sented within the moderate limits which Mr. Joha- 
son has prescribed to himself. We have, however, 
in these two very able discourses an almost full out- 
line, filled with more or less detail of illustration. 
Mr. Johnson rejects the modern theory included in 
the word ‘‘ransom.” His reasons for doing so are 
uriaoged with effect, and stated with singular clear- 
ness. He is not satistied, however, with the work 


of demolition, but proceeds to show how the Atone- 
ment not only may be, but is, effective. Some 


' 
} 


both discourses are characterised by a finely cul- 
tured devotional feeling. We should, however, be 
doing injustice to ourselves as well as to the author 
if we were not to show, by a characteristic quota- 
tion, better than we could convey by a brief de- 


scription, the attitude of the author. We select 
the following :— 

Another name, another deep aspect of Our Lord's 
sufferings for us sinners is set h in the word 


sympathetic. His sympathy was real and genuine, 
because founded both on nature and on ex 

He took not on Him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham ; He was partaker of flesh and blood. 
Think what this means : He could not rr with 
sin, He could not but sympathise with us sinners, 
And since sympatby is nothing less than fellow-feeling 
—feeling for or with another—this necessarily implies 
that He sympathised with that original weakness, and 
blindness, and temptability of our nature by which we 
are continually led into siv. A superior nature will 
feel the most deeply for those who are the farthest 
removed from bis own goodness and blessedness, for 
those who hare the most of evil or the least of good in 
their souls. What we call our sympathy seldom 
touches these lowest depths of all—it is feeling for 
suffering the like of which we bave undergone or 
imagine we might undergo ; it rarely extends to those 
who are oppressed by a load of wickedness the like of 
which we have never even been tempted to incur, and 
which we loathe with all our souls. On reading the tale 
of one of those horrible mutivies and murders at sea 
which have recently taken place, our sy y starts 
into instant flow towards the poor victims in the 
tragedy—the captain struck down by a cowardly hand 
at unawares on the post of duty, the officers who 
shared Lis fate, the widows and orphans left to mourn 
their loss—and towards the murderers we have nothing 
but feelings of the bitterest loathing, words of the 
dee execration. Yet should it not ocour to us, after 
all, that it is just those wretches, the human beings 
who carried about such a mass of evil in their souls, 
whose state appeals to a profound, unselfish sympathy 
the most 

When the preaching of Christianity sucveeds in 
converting Christians themselves to such an ideal 
as this, preaching will scarcely more be needed, 
These sermons are calculated not only to provoke 
thought, but to stimulate to a higher Christian life 
than that which seems commonly to satisfy those 


who call themselves Christians,” &0. 


“SPIRITUALISM” AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION, 


The most exciting incident at the British Association 
meetings, which its sittings on Wednesday at 
Glasgow, occurred on the preceding day, when Pro- 
fessor Barrett, of Dublia, read a on Spiritualism. 
The largest room at the of the association 
was crowded as full as it would bold. Mr. Barrett 
furnished the following abstract of his pa to 
the reporters:—The paper first dealt with the 
phenomena of mesmeriem, the author giving an 
account of some experiments he had e in this 
direction, confirmatory of Mr. Boord’s experiments 
on hypnotism. These na were at one time 
not accepted by physiologists, but quotations were 
given from the recent edition of Dr. C tot a and 
Dr. Maudsley’s works on mind, showing that they 
are not now tioned. Professor Barrett then 
detailed some furtherexperiments which he had made 
on the so-called thought- reading, the influence 
of one mind upon another without the intervention 
of any impressions derived from the senses. This 
point is as yet not admitted by physiolozists, and 
one of the objects of the nt paper was to urge 
the importance of a furt 
remarkable phenomenon. The second portion of 
the paper dealt with the so-called spiritualis tic phe- 
nomena. Professor Barrett recorded a series of 
careful observations that he had made on a little 
girl not ten years old, the hter of parents in 
good sozsiety. Whenever the child was in a passive 
condition knockings were heard on the furniture, or 
even on an 2 or other solid substance. 
When she was in the open air every possible source 
of deception was removed, nevertheless the pheno- 
mena continued. These knockings occurred in 
the broad sunlight in the presence of careful investi- 
gators, and were found to display intelligence, inas- 
much as a prompt response was 45 to questions 
addressed to the unknown agent. So far as the obser- 
vation went, no information was given by the knocks 
outside the range of the knowledge posseased by 
the child. Curiously enough, in the case of this 
child the phenomena after rising to a maximum, 
gradually died away, just as curiosity was aroused, 
and had it been fraud on the part of the child this 


would most likely not have been the case, as some 


feeling of vanity might have grown. Professor 
Barrett also brietly referred to a careful investiga- 
tion which he made within the last month of 
an American gentleman, named Slade, who also in 
broad daylight has tried kuockings on the furni- 
ture, and also writing on a slate held in such a 
position that deception seemed almost incon- 
ceivable, Various eminent scientitiz men bad from 
time to time accompanied the author in his inves- 
tigation of Mr. Sl and no trickery had been 
discovered. Nevertheless Professor Barrett wished 
to suspend his judgment as to the genuineness of 
these latter phenomena until a still more searching 
inquiry bad been made, inasmuch as it is possible 
that in this case the so-called medium may be a 
marvellously expert conjuror; an utterly untenable 
bypothesis in the case of the little child. More- 


passages in this exposition indicate an intelligent over, the evidence of such eminent and careful in. 


aud firm hold on the bases of Christian truth, and 


vestigators as Mr. A. R. Wallace, the president of 


r investigation of this. 
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this section, and Mr. W. Crookes, and others, in 
the opinion of the author ought to have received 
more attention from scientific men than has yot 
been accorded them. The author expressed him- 
self unable to give any solution of these pheno- 
mens; but urged inquiry and counselled suspense 
of judgment as to their natural or supernatural 
0 


rigen. 

It will be seen that the Professor adopted a theory 
of mesmerism and psychic force as explanatory of 
some of the phenomena, and explained others by 
the influence of one mind upon another. This con- 
clusion is the result of his own experience, but he 
admitted that he had received the testimony of 
others tending to establish the fact that : 
voyants said what was vot within the knowled 
of the mesmeriser or anybody within the circle 
of the séance. 


Exceedingly great interest was exhibited when 
Mr. Barrett announced that he had a letter from 
Mr. Maskelyne, the conjuror, who, though he 
warned the.scientific men that they were more 
likely to be deceived than men of ordinary intel- 
ligence, admitted that there was something in 
8 1 which —— 1 45 deen touched, and 
the audience, especially the female portion of i 
fell into excited astonishment as Le marvol of : 
child followed by intelligent raps wherever she was 
was, dilated upon at length. Mr. Slade and his 
slate were also looked upon as a great mystery, 
and the rejection of the hypothesis of fraud, as the 
only necessity, was received with great delight 
by the Spiritualist of the audience, and the 
very reserved conclusion, wherein the author limited 
his disposition to accept the Spiritualist hypo- 
thesis, was generally cheered. It was notewor 
thron t the discussion which followed, that 
several private letters were referred to, the writers 
of which wished their names to be withheld. Colonel 
Lane-Fox read such an epistle describing a series of 
family séances which had convinced a friend of his 
that spiritualiem was a fact. Lord Raleigh, intrc- 
duced by Mr. Wallace as a most eminent mathe- 
matician, declared that hallucination could have 
nothing to do with the phenomena under discussion, 
He went to see Dr. Slade with conjuror, and the 
conjaror had to confess that he did not know how 
the tricks were done. Then the floods were let 
loose, One speaker related that he had identified a 
- in the reception-room by his own spiritual 
consciousness. The Rev. Robert Thomson was so 
excited by this ‘‘ piece of nonsense” that he rose to 
declaim against it in generalisations so diffuse that 
the chairman to call him to order. A 
propoeal baving been made for a committee 
of investigation, Dr. Carpenter rose and, to 
everybody's surprise, admitted that some persons 
saw into the minds of othors, but he asked that 
some allowance should be made for the tendency of 
the human miod to dece He had refused to 
attend dark sdéances where the instruments of 
scien tific men could not be used. As to Dr. Slade, 
Dr. Carpenter said that he had invited the medium 
to perform the experiments in his own house, If 
they succeeded he would spare neither time nor 
money to get to the bottom of them, if they 
failed he would conclude that there was no 
case for scientific investigation. Amid loud 
gg Miss Becker came to the table 
aud ‘‘added her testimony” to the reality of 
spiritual experience.” She told us low, when a 

irl, her cousin and playmate had had trances, pro- 
uced raps, and announced her own success wi'h 
the p ette. At the same time she discreditcd 
the ridiculous manifestations sowetimes reported, 
and admitted the from morbid minds in- 
vestigating t marvels. It would be well, she 
declared, it the British Association would undertal e 
a scieutitic investigation. Mr. Crookes, who fol- 
lowed, ridiculed Mr. Barrett for believing only 
what he had himself seen, and yet asking the aud « 
ence to believe that on his own testimony, as if all 
investi rs were deceivable except himself; ber 
did Mr. Crookes hide for one moment that 
be was a Spiritualist. He rejected the theory 
of hypnotism, and the theory of illusion or 
delusion. In his view scientific men could 
not be deceived when they determined on 
applying strict tests, and conjurers were not 
to be compared with them for the discovery of 
trickery. What followed, it would be impossible 
to describe. At last, Mr. Wallace and Dr. Car- 
nter came into direct antagonism. Mr. Barrett, 
in reply to the disvussion, charged Dr, Carpenter 
with c ing his views, and appealed to him 
whether his theory explained all the phenomena, 
Dr. Carpenter warmly returned that there was 
still a question about the facts, and that he 
had never denied the possibility of spiritualism. 
If Dr. Blake would make his (Dr. Carpenter's) 
chairs dance about in broad daylight, and mako 
his (Dr. Carpenter's) own slate produce mes- 
sages, he would further consider the matter; 
but he still remembered that Sir James 
Simpson had placed 500/ in a case and offered 
it to any clairvoyant who would discover its num- 
ber, and no clairvoyant had claimed it, a fact which 
did not disprove but certainly threw discredit upon 
the truth of clairvoyance. To this Mr. Wallace, 
who bad summed up in favour of spiritualism, 
replied that they must have the very existence of 
the £500 note proved. Dr. Carpenter treated this 
as an aspersion upon the honour of a dead friend, 
aud cheers and counter cheers were sent up at his 
retort. So warm did the discussion go on, so wild 
did the laughter of the ladies and the applause of 
the gentlemen become, that Professor Barrett had to 


interpose and pray for peace. 


— — 
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Sept. 20, 1876. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The King of Bavaria was lately in Paris, where 
he went about enveloped in a large cloak, and ob- 
serving the strictest incognito, as is his custom. 

A report is current in Bombay that the Duke of 
Connaught is going out to India next cold season, 
and that he will remain a year or two in the 
country. 

It is stated in a Berlin telegram that the Russian 
Government has entirely done away with the inde- 
pendence of the Polish administrative authorities, 
and that the office of Secretary of State for Poland 
ia to be ished, 

It ap that the ex-Sultan’s mother has applied 
for an authorisation to take her son somewhere in 
Europe where he can undergo treatment for insanity. 
She is said to live in constant fear that the scissors 
mystery may be repeated. 

A Standard from Alexandria says that 
there is good foundation for the report that the 
war between and Abyssinia will continue. 

are leaving Suez for Massowah under the 
command of Osman Bey. 

The Ossérvatore Romano publishes the latest 
instalment of the Index Expurgatorius. It pro- 
scribes Draper’s Conflict between Science and 
Religion,” and The Difference between the 
Western and Eastern Churches on the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, by Professor Langen, of Bonn. 

Fis1.—News has been ceceived from Fiji to the 
2nd of Aug. The fighting between the moun- 
taineers and the Governmen —4.— completely 
at an end, but the latter, under Captain Knollys, 
were hunting the fugitives, and had secured some 
800 prisoners. A number of chiefs had come in 
and made their submission to the Government, 
Large numbers of Polynesians who had been em- 
ployed as Jabourers in Fiji were being sent back 
to their humes. 

Tue Kd or Danomey.—We have news from 
the West Coast of Africa that the King of Daho- 
mey still defied the blockade. The “King had 
blockaded his own inland a, and 8 
his people from using Briti s. The Daily 
News understands that the French Government are 
greatly alarmed for the safety of a considerable 
number of French subjects who reside in the in- 
terior of Dahomey, and that strong representations 
> subject are about to be made to our Foreign 

ce. ~ 

A youna QUAKER named Nizolle has been sen- 
tenced at Marseilles to two months’ imprisonment 
7 refusing to — the reserve — —— 

opposed to zan ous principles to arma, 
and on the president of the court-martial asking 
him what he would do if he saw his father bei 
murdered, he that he should let the will o 
God be accompl rather than violate his reli- 
gos 7 usip — = counsel stated that the 

renc ough not numerous, ve 
eres for the liberation of the territory atter 

o last war. 

Tue Frencu Army.—lI believe (writes a mili 
correspondent of the Times who has been attend- 

the recent manwuvres) that were war to break 
out to-morrow France could in six days have 
550,000 men of the active army, all trained soldiers, 
ready to proceed to the points of concentration of 
the corps Sams, without oping the contribu- 
tions which d be furnished by the army of 
Africa, the marines, the battalion of chasseurs à 
pied not attached to corps d’armée, four battalions 
of infantry, artillery, depots of all arms, 
and the In fact, she could put within 


Natives as Civit Servants 1n Inpr1a.—The 


Calcutta ent of the Times telegraphs :— 
** The report the Indian Government, actin 

under Lord Salisbury’s orders, is about to appoin 

natives to several posts hitherto rese for cove- 
nanted civilians, gains strength daily. It is said 
that Sir R. Temple has taken up the project warmly, 
and submitted a number of names for selection, and 
that the experiment will be first tried inthe Hooghly 
district, which will be officered entirely by 
natives. The scheme is er ea viewed with dis- 
favour here, even by the leading native papers, such 
as the Hindoo Patriot, Indian Mirror, and Ben- 
galee. They doubt whether the Government will 
select the best men. It is admitted to be a dange- 
rous experiment to put untried and inexperienced 
men in charge of districts. The proper plan, 
they say, is to appoint you men to the lowest 
grade in the service, and let them work their way 
up in the ordinary course. 

Tux Frencn Presipeyrt’s Recent Tour.—At 
the Cabinet Council held on Thursday, Marshal 
MacMahon is said to have made a embod y- 
ing the conclusions at which he had arrived during 
his journey in the provinces. He declared that he 
agreed with the prefect of the Rhone that the 
people of Lyons and the neighbourhood were in 
reality much more moderate in their political 
opinions and conduct than they were represented 
to be by the journals of the anti-Kepublican 
parties, and that, if the agents of the Government 
were careful not to depart from an impartial and 
kindly course of action, no community in the 
country would be more orderly, more law-abiding, 
or more friendly to the executive power. It is 
believed that the passing irritation cansed by the 
refusal of the council-general to be present at the 
reception of the Marshal in resentment for a sup- 
posed slight has been quite dispelled by the ex- 
planation voluntarily tendered to the President of 


the Council by the Marshal himself. The Conser- 
vatives are bitterly disappointed at this visible rap. 

t between the President of the Republic 
and the ublicans. 

Cuina.—The Celestial Empire of July 29 says :— 
“We have letters from Pekin to the 16th inst. It 
seems clear that the highest officials of the capital 
have had a fit of repentance and are now most 
anxious to see the Viceroy and Imperial High Com- 
missioner, Shen, bring about as quickly as may bea 
settlement of the dispute with England. Our cor- 
respondent tells us that while he is unable to give 
us any details of the nature of Sir Thomas Wide’s 
demands (which contain some requisitions acdi- 
tional to the ultimatum of August, 1875), yet there 
is a general consent to the effect, that the English 
claims are not only reasonable, but moderate. We 
— the Viceroy will be here soon, and judging 

rom all we hear of his elevation of character, we 
may hope negotiations for peace will be carried on 

him with an entire absence of the evasion and 
chicane which has hitherto characterised Chinese 
diplomacy. If Shen brings about peace we hope 
it will be lasting, and that the future relations of 
Coina with the outer world will undergo gradual 
and reasonable modification.” , 

Tue Late Mr. Georce Surru.— Two or three 
additional facts relative to the death of Mr. George 
Smith, near Aleppo, are given by the Levant 
Herald in its issue of the 4th inst.. Mr. 
Smith left Constantinople about six months ago for 
Bagdad, with a firman of authorisation from the 
Porte, being accompanied by Mr. Mathewson 
formerly of the Eoglish t-office here, as general 
assistant. From Bagdad he proceeded to the 
Assyrian sites, but in consequence, partly of the 
disturbed state of the country, arising out of com- 
motion . the nomad tribes, and more especially 
on account of the prevalence of plague, he was un- 
able on this occasion to follow up his explorations 
with any practical result. These causes brought 
the expedition toa standstill ; and as Mr. Smith 
was suffering seriously in health, he at length re- 
luctantly determined to return to England, with 
the hope of resuming his efforts at a more propi- 
tious opportunity. Mr. Smith had experienced 
very bad results from having had twice to endure 
all the inconvenience and danger of a strict Asiatic 
quarantine, and when he left Bagdad for Aleppo he 
was physically weak, though in good courage and 
spiri The journey, however, told severely upon 
him, and he broke down and was unable to ride any 
longer when he had reached a village called 
Ekisdijie, fifteen miles on this side of the Euphrates, 
and seventy miles distant from Aleppo. Leaving a 
servant with Mr. Smith, Mr. Mathewson pushed on 
to obtain assistance af Aleppo, whither Mr. Smith 
was eventually conveyed in a litter. He was, un- 

ily, so exhau that he died at six o'clock 
in the evening of the day after his arrival at Mr. 
Skene’s house.” 
** Harp Times” IN AuxRICA.— The Philadelphia 
Ledger of August 31 says :—‘‘ The times are pretty 
the signs of which are unmistakable. The 
„Wants columns of the Ledger are quite full, but 
these are not all, There are long lists of horses 
and carriages for tale — property of gentlemen 
ing abroad,’ which tell tales of sudden vicissi- 
des and collapse. ‘ Board at summer prices’ is 
the delicate way in which landladies announce 
compulsory reductions. Sales at auction, by 
marshals, by sheriffs, by mortgagees, by pawn- 
brokers, of every possible variety of article of 
luxury, stare at one from the newspaper page. 
And the announcement of ‘redu prices for 
clothing,’ for ‘fuel,’ ‘flour,’ and other neces- 
sities, tells the same story. Painful facts to con- 
template, but they have to be faced, and the moral 
they teach of the need of strict economy ought not 
to be overlooked. We have not yet done paying 
the penalty for false prosperity which followed the 
war and will continue through the paper mone 
period. All kinds of business is very — 
prostrated. The capitalists are accepting lower 
rates of interest, and the holders of stock invest- 
ments are generally becoming satislied with six per 
cent. interest, and even tive per cent, if the pay- 
ment of that smaller rate is fully assured. 
Hundreds and thousands are out cf employment, 
and all, rich and poor, are gradually coming down 
to humbler pretensions. As a marked evidence of 
this fact we notice that President Gowen, of the 
Reading Railroad and the Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, on the 28th inst. issued a circular to all 
clerks, agents, officers and others employés of the 
companies named, notifying them that on the lst of 
September, 1876, a general reduction of wages in all 
departments will be made, as follows :—Upon all 
persons receiving less than 2,000 dols. per annum 
a deduction of ten per cent. Upon those receiving 
from 2,000 dols. to 5,000 dols. per annum a deduc- 
ticn of fifteen per cent. Upon those receiving from 
5,000 dols. to 10,000 dole. per annum a deduction 
of twenty per cent. Upon all receiving over 
10,000 dols. per annum a deduction of thirty per 
cent. This reduction applies to the salaries of 
President Gowen and the vice-presidents as well as 
to the most humble trackman or switch tender, and 
is based on the prinviple that the higher the salary 
the greater the percentage of reduction.” 


— — — 


Apropos of some remarks on sea-sickness in a 
recent article, a correspondent tells us that the fol- 
lowing was the description given by an acquaint- 
ande when overtaken for the first time by the dis- 
agreeable malady : ‘‘ For. the first hour,” said the 
unhappy sufferer, I thought should die. During 


the second hour, I was afraid I shouldn't.“ 


— — 


Glennings. 


Which is the most obedient church instrument — 
the bell or the organ? The bell, because it will 
speak when tolled; but the organ will be blowed 
first. 

A Western editor met a well-educated farmer 
recently, and informed him that he would like to 
have something from his pen. The farmer sent him 
a pig and charged him $9.75 for it. 

„My dear,” said a r to his wife, our 
new club is going to have all the home comforts.” 
Indeed, sneered the wife, and when, pray, is 
our home to have all the club comforts?” 

A debtor, severely —— as to the reason of 
his not paying a just debt, replied, ‘‘ Solomon was 
avery wise man and Samson a very strong one; 
but neither of them could pay his debts without 
money. 

A Taxe Dowx.— I'ma Philadelphia alderman,” 
szid a stout, pompous little man, as he approached 
the turnstile, on the opening day of the Centennial 
Exhibition. Oh! that’s no matter, answered 
the gatekeeper. ‘‘ That don’t exclude you. Pay 
your fifty cents, and you can go in just the same as 
the rest.” 

‘* I suppose,” remarked a Chicago man to a gentle- 
man of Michigan, there are plenty of saw-mills in 
your State?” The gentleman of Michigan replied, 
‘*Shud say there wuz. Why, Mitghigan is gettin’ 
so full uv saw-mills that you can hardly meet a man 
thar with more’n two fingers on a hand.” And, 
sticking up his own, on which was a single finger, 
he quietly added, I've shuck hands with um 
myself.“ 

JUVENILE ImPERTINENCE.—The boys of Detroit 
are said to have a bad reputation for their mis- 
chievous tendencies. One of them, says an American 
exchange, lately observed an old citizen yawning 
and gaping on a street corner, and said to him 
** Better not open your mouth too wide. Why! 
was the surprised query. There's a law agin 
opening a saloon on Sunday,” continued the naughty 
child, as he slid for the middle of the street. 

Nora Iproscyncrastes.—A continental news- 
paper publishes a literary curiosity entitled, 
„Royalty at the Dinner- table, which purports to 
— the favourite dish of the different crowned 

eads of Europe. Queen Victoria, we are told, is 
frugal at table, and is chiefly fond of beef and 
pastry. Marshal MacMahon cares little for the 
glories of the French cuisine, but is very fond of 
fruit. The Emperor of Germany is ‘‘an excellent 
eater and an excellent drinker,” quite convivial at 
the table, and fond of beef, mutton, and biscuits. 
The Emperor of Austria restricts himself to dark 
meats, and the national wines of Hungary. The 
King of Italy is a t sportsman, but, uolike 
sportsmen, is very fond of game. The King of 

olland is * of salmon, and has one of 
the finest cellars in Europe,” Burgundy being his 
favourite. Leopold II. is very fond of thrushes, 
though he has a poor appetite. The King of 
Portugal is fond of sweetmeats, and the King of 
Spain has a preference for lamb and veal, and 
‘* lingers long over his dessert. 


RELIGION AND EpvcaTION tn Servia.— The 


Servians nearly all belong to the Greek Church—a 


very small proportion only being Mohammedans— 
which fact in great part explains the present effort 
to throw off the yoke of the Mussulman power of 
Turkey. Although, however, the Serbs are 
Christians of the Greek Church, they are indepen- 
dent of the Patriarch of Constantinople, their eccle- 
siastical affairs being managed by a Metropolitan, 
whose seat is at Belgrade, and by the three Bishops 
of Uzita, Schabatz, and Timok. For the few who 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope and tle 
Latin Church there is a bishop who resides at 
Diacobar, in Austrian Slavonia. In the country 
there are 298 churches and 652 clergymen, besides 
thirty-eight cloisters, as they are called in the Greek 
Church, which are the honres of an order of clergy 
distinct from those who have parochial charges, 
and who are generally employed in educational 
duties. There are 300 educational schools, includ- 
ing several gymnasia, or high schools, as also a 
Lyceum for philosophical and law studies, a 
theological college, an artillery school, and a school 
of agriculture. ides these, there are more than 
300 elementary schools, not under the direction of 
the clergy at all. Education, altogether, during 
recent years, has been making rapid progress.— 
Weekly Welcome. 

A Lesson wortH Lerannine.—The following 
story is none the lees interesting because it is old : 
—The possibility of a great change being intro- 
duced by very slight beginnings may be illustrated 
by a tale which Lockman tells of a vizier, who, 
having offended his master, was condemned to per- 
petual captivity in a lofty tower. At night his 
wife came to weep below his window. ‘‘ Cease 
your grief, said the sage; go home for the pre- 
sent, and return hither when you have procured a 
live black beetle, together with a little ghee (or 
buffalo’s butter), three clews, one of the finest silk, 
another of stout packthread, and another of whip- 
cord; finally, a stout coil of rope.” When she 
again came to the foot of the tower, provided 
according to her husband 's demands, he directed her 
to touch the head of the insect with a little of the 
ghee, to tie one end of the silk thread around 
bim, and to place him on the wall of the tower. 
Attracted by the smell of the butter, which he 
conceived to be in store somewhere above him, the 
beetle continued to ascend till he reached the top, 
and thus put the vizier in possession of the end of 
silk — . who drew up tho packthread by meany 


Sept. 20, 1878. 
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of the silk, the small cord by means of the pack 
thread, and, by means of the cord, a stout 
capable of sustaining his own weight, and so at last 
escaped from the place of his duress. 


Kegrinc Ur vnn THe Times.—The following 
hitherto anpublished anecdote of the late Alexander 
T. Stewart will be read with interest :—As is well 
known, Mr. Stewart was a younger son of a lord, 
and his mother a French — Tee many years a 
resident in Alaska. It was from the latter, pro- 
bably, he obtained his tendency to somnambulism. 
This inherited instinct became so strongly deve- 
loped in June, 1858, that constant care had to be exer- 
cised over the great merchant when he was asleep. 
He was usually secured to the leg of his bed by a 
small jack chain. On one occasion, however, he 
Was missing. An anxious search was made, with- 
out avail, all night. In the morning, to the horror 
of everyone, he was discovered standing on the 
highest chimney of his residence, and with nothing 
on but his nightshirt. He was poised upon one 
leg in bis trance, holding the other in a position 
that made it evident that the memory of a rather 
tough old hen he had eaten for dinner lingered in 
his mind. This peculiar attitude added to the 
horror of the scene, for it was evident that should 
the slightest jar be communicated to the chimney 
in the effort to rescue the unfortunate man, he 
would inevitably fall from the dizzy height. At this 
moment a clever idea was hit upon by a bystander. 
A feather was attached to the end of a fishing-pole, 
and with this the uplifted foot of Mr. Stewart was 
gently tickled from the roof below until he placed 
it beside the other. A ladder was then elevated, 
and. the still unconscious man rescued from his 
terrible situation. This 7 we are sure, will 
be entirely new to our readers, particularly as it is 
not true. However, it is quite so much so as the 
other items about the same late lamented indivi- 
dual that are floating about, and therefore just as 
good. Weare bound to keep up with the times, — 
San Francisco News Letter. 

Wuart 1s Sent sy Post.—The following is an 
extract from the anoual report of the Postmaster 
General :—‘' The post-office, while fulfilling its first 


duty to the public by affording means for the 12 


transmission of correspondence, is also made 

vehicle of conveyance — small articles of almost 
endless variety. Of these the following were ob- 
served ing through the post during the year— 
viz., silkworms and gentles ; flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables; various kinds of game; wearing ap- 
parel ; models of metal-fittings and toys; Jeeches, 
snails, eggs ; six white mice, a sparrow, two snakes, 
a crayfish, and a dog. Several of these being pro- 
hibited articles, were sent to the returned letter 
office. The dog was posted at the Lombard- treet 
office, and having fallen into the affixed to the 
letter-box, was not discovered until the contents 
were turned out at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. An un- 
registered letter was recently received at Liverpool 
in a very thin cover, bearing an almost illegible 
address, and was delivered to a firm to whom it 
was supposed to be directed. On being opened, 
the letter and its enclosure, five 1001 notes, were 
found to be intended for another firm, to whom 
they were eventually delivered. The following is 
a copy of the address of a letter which also reached 


Liverpool, the names of persons and places bei 
here sdmitted — This letter is for Mra, —— 
She lives in some part of Liverpool. From her 


father John ——., a tailor from -——-. He would be 
thankful to some postmaster in Liverpool if he 
would find her out.’ The address unfortunately 
could not be found, and the letter was sent to the 
returned letter office.” It seems that in 1875 the 
number of letters received in the returned letter 
office was 4,346,300, or one in 232 of the letters 
posted. Upwards of 25,000 letters were posted 
without any address, and of these 464 contained 
nearly 5000 in cash and bank notes, and nearly 
6,000“. in cheques. f 


A Reav Summuar Deticacy.—Rose’s Lime Juice 
CORDIAL mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in 
soda or potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with 
spirits it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant- 
sustaining exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold every, 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose’s Lime 
Juice Cordial, all others being icsitations. Wholesale stores 
II, Curtain-road, Finsbury. 


Reckit?’s Paris Biugs.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue ever all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations. The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
maoufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 


For Notnuinc —To give an opportunity to those not yet 
using ‘ Honiman's Tes,” to taste and compare its quality, 
the ay ee send gratis to all applicants a Sample Packet 
of the Pure Tea es supplied to their agents, and which, for 
strength, delicious flavour, aud cheapness, is unequalled, 
Write for sample to Messrs. HORNIMAN, 29, 30, 31, and 32, 
W ormwood-street, London. 


Hortowax's OINTMENT AND Pills. —In the autumnal 
mouths the human health is sere y tried by the exureme 
chauges of the temperature, which weaken the digestive 
organs, lower the bodily tone and lay the system open to 
numberless complaints, ‘Jhe vast majority of maledies 
affecting the throat, lungs, and circulation may Le checked in 
their cangerous cours: by rubbing this curstive Ointment 
briskly twice a day upon the skin covering the seat of the 
silment, and by taking at the same time appropriate doses of 
Hivlloway’s purifying, corrective, aud operative Pills, This 
simple treatment knows no failures, is devoid of danger, 
restores strength to frames debilitated by disease, and imparts 
vigour to the nervous centres, however much shakeu by 
repeated illnesscs, 


is made 
under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received, AU such an- 


— 
4 cha One Shilli 
[4 uniform charge of ng (prepaid) 


MARRIAGES. 

PAYNE — STEPHENSON. — Sept 9, at 
Chapel, T. E. Payne, of Tunbridge Wells, second son of 
W. Payne, Wallingford, to Helen Elizabeth, eldest 
V of T. Stephenson, Gu ldford. 

CA L- EVE — Sept. 13, at the Baptist Chapel, 
Meopham, by the Pastor, W. K. Dexter, James Cattell, 
late of Rameey, Hunts, to Harriet, the only surviving 
daughter, of the late Henry Everest, of Rochester, Kent. 

MAITHEWS—SKERRITT.—Sept. 13, at Wokin by 
the Rev. C. Oliver Munne, of Bath, assisted by the Rev. 
F. B. Bourne, of London, the Rev. John Matthews, of 
Wokingham, to Mary Delia, eldest daughter of the late 
James 88 1175 of Markham House, Wokingham. 

HILL—NEWBEGIN,.—Sept. 14, at the Congregational 
Church, Tunbridge Wells, by the Rev. J. Radford Thom- 
son, M.A., Henry, elcer son of H. Hill, of Bow-lane, 
London, and Sevenoaks, Kent, to Ellen Rosa, only daughter 
of the late James Nes bea in, of Norwich. 

TOLLY—GILL.—Sept, 18, at the Congregational Church, 
Blandford, Dorset, by the Rev. B. Gray, B. A., the Rev. 
J. G. Tolly, of Mansteld, Notts, to Alice, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Henry Gill, of Blandford 

DEATH. 

AVELING - Sept. 2, at St. Catharine’s, Canada, of typhoid 
fever, in his thirty-first year, William Arthur, third son of 
Rev. Dr. Aveling. of Kingsland, 


THROAT laute ATION. — The throat and windpipe are eape 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 


street, and 170, Piccadilly 

DEIN d at Homs.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers 


Tootn-Acus.—E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near 
Cirencester, writes: “1 have tried Bunter’s Nervine in 
many cases of severe Toothache, and in every instance per- 
manent relief has been obtained; I therefore strongly 


recommend it to the public.” Of all Chemi-ts, ls. 144. 


Advertisements. 
— — 
SPECIAL APPEAL. 


ILTON CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH. 

The necessity of a second C gational Church for the 
united parishes of Milton and Gravesend had been long 
in the county prior to 1873. The erection of the College for 
the Education of the Daughters of Congregational Ministers 
made action absolutely imperative. ‘The site of the institu- 
tion was considered by all s to be far too distant for 
the pupils to attend at the existing chepel. The nature of 
the town, moreover, as a resort of pleasure-seckers made it 
appear to gentlemen outside most undesirable that the pupils 
should be taken through the streets of the lower parts of the 
town on the Lord’s-day. 

Influenced by these public considerations, and 
by the Committees of the and of the English Con- 
gregat oual Chapel Building Society, a few gentlemen resolved 
to build a second church. Very much to the inconvenience 
of their own households, they selected a tite OUTSIDE the 
population, but within five minutes’ walk of Milton Mount, 
and the Foundation Stone was laid by the Treasurer of the 
Institution. 

The few gent emen who undertook this work, to complete 
a denominational scheme, raised towards it £4,500, and most 
of this by their own offerings. In order that nothing might 
be wanting to secure the comfort and privacy on the Sabbath 
of Ministers’ daughters, they incurred a debt of £1,500, 

They are now oppressed with this ability, and are unable 
to lesen it, except by means ot a SALE of USEFUL and 
ORNAMENTAL WORK, to be held in the ASSEMBLY 
KOOMS on Wepnespay and Tuurspay, the 4th and 5th 
of October next. 

WILLIAM LAKE, beg, IP., Mayor of the Town, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr AVELING, Chairman of the Con- 
gregati Union of Kugland and Wales, have promised to 
opea the Sale. 

It is hoped that as the circumstances have been very un. 
usual, and as the effort made was for a devominational 
advantage, that the appeal to friends at a distance will be 
held to be justified. Their presence at the Sale, or the 
smallest CONTRIBUTION to be laid out in purchases for 
them will be grateiu ly acknowledged. 

(Signed on behalf of the General Committee), 
SARAH ANN GUEST, President. 
E. NATHAN, Treasurer, Sunny Vale. 
E. A. RIDER, Hon. Sec., Harmer-street. 


P.8.—Contributions of Work would be most gratefully 
received, 


PATRONES8ES.—Mrs. Edward Baines, St. Ann's Hill, 
Burley, Leeds; Mrs. Joshua Wilson, Nevill-park, Tunbridge 
Wells; Mrs, James Spicer, jun, Penryn House, Eitham; 
Miss James, Edgbaston, Birunngham; Mrs. Sloman, Leigh 
House, Blackheath; Mrs, Charles Andrewes, Grey Friars 
House, Reading; Mrs, Bevan, Stone-park, Greenhithe ; 
Mrs. Spalding, Ure-place, Hastings; Lady Spokes, Lower 
Redlands, Keading ; Mrs. Simpsov, Uplands, Farucombe, 


— — — — 


Godalming; Mrs, R. O. White, The Priory, Lewisham ; | 


Mrs. Toomer, Mayoress of Kochester ; Mrs. George Lee- 
mau, York; Mrs. T. Rowky Hul, St. Catherines 
W orcester. 


Milton next-Gravesend, September, 1876, 
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HOUSE PROPERTY 


AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 


W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


CuristiaAn Wor tp, May 26th, 1876. 


At the present time, when it is no matter for people 
with money to invest to know whet beet to do with it, atten- 
tion may well be given to Tus Houses Porte anp 
Investment Company, Limitep,’ which bas been 
ne 11 1 i 
and personal tation, namely: 
Chairman of the’ London Corn 


tary of 

company, and consequent! 

extent of his risk. risk it is fully believed that there 

; he houve proper Ir eabeting cnn of the 

—t 0 one of 

finest fields for safe and table — A of 

to be found in all land, It is reported that three estates 

slgrady purchased will yield 9 per cent., and rapidly increase 
shareholders are 


in value. Both t the directors and 
names of several of the best judges of house y in 
Any of our readers to whom the su may be 


of inter st can obtain full information from the Sec . 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 69, King William-street. The shares, 
we may say, are £25, and interest at the rate of £5 per cent., 
apart from probable bonuses.” 

Ranutvs, July 15, 1876. 


shares have been already allotted, representing 
£37,500; and fourteen estates have been bought, 
a net interest of — 9 per cent. ; we — of 

are w nown as among t judges of 
house property in London.” a 


PROGRESS. 
The first issue of shares is rapidly being taken up. The 


Company is worked with the grea est economy consistent 
with efficiency. A amount of money is alread 
invested in 


rchase of uctive estates, which 
— 1 There is neither risk nor 


excellent judges of house propert „ knowi sonally the 
— the directors for their — have taken up 
considerable number of shares in the Company. 
the most eminent architects in the 
holders. Some of the 1115 estates could even 
sold at a fair profit, but it is felt to be prudent to wai 
more beneficial profits. 


— —— 


ee APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 
The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will take 
lace at the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on 
BSDAY, . 26, 166 


The Poll will commence at Twelve and close at One o'clock 
p.m, 


Win 


ũ—ꝙ—R— ͤ ́ 


OMPANION, or LADY HOUSEKEEFPER.— 

A LADY DESIRES a SITUATION as Companion 

to a Lady, or Hovsekeeper to an elderly Gentleman, widower 
or single. Good referevces.—Address to Mrs. E. J., the 


Misses Smith, Broadwey, Plaistow, London, E. 


ty JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 
First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Loud) 
i ts for Y Gentlemen intending t 
— 1 1 * 
Apply, Rev. Chas, Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH, 

Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES. 

Oral system. Education therough. Room for u few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
incipal ef St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


W HOUSE PRIVATE and 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 53, Guildford-street, 

-K. F deal — — 

ai cou ven in 

Near to Euston, Midland, Great Northern, and , 

Railway Stations, and General Omnibus routes, Terms 
moderate.—P 


articulars on application to the Pro- 


strictly 
prietor, E. Palmer. 


OURNEMOUTH.— HEATHER DEAN 

COLLEGE, for YOUNG LADIES, is situated on 

the West Chiff. Superior advantages are offered to all for 

whom a seaside residenee and mild climate are desirable.— 

Terms sent on application to the Principals, Mrs. and the 
Misses Fletcher. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
CULUMN HOUSE, SHREWSBURY, SALOP., 
Principals— Mis. NOBLE, Mus BRANNAN, and Miss 
NOBLE, assisted by Professors. 
The course of study includes English, French, German, 


Latin, Ke. Pupile pre for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinatious. rences and prospectuses on appli 
cation. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on the loch September, 
Articled Pupil required. 


Serr. 20, 1876. 
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Tr LONDON HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOOL, EALTH WITHOUT MEDIOINE, 
Un ee Ang! é MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE inconvensence, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
Commence on Monpvay, October 2. Introductory ure 
at 8pm. by Fro essor Maudsley, M.D. 

T: e SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS 
including the Departmen of the Fine Arte) will begin on 
— 3rd. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m , by 
Prof. W. 8 Jevons, M.A, II. D., F. K 8. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY ot SCIENCE (including 
the Department of the Applied Sciences) will begin on 
Turspay, October 30. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven and 
rr wostane Depeeimnme of the College 

Prospectuses nte t . 
conteining fail information Classes, Fees, Days, 
snd Hours of attendance, Ke, and ies of the Regulations 
relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Schularships, 
aud Prises open to Competit.on by Students of the teveral 
Faculties may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Exsmimation fr the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, 
and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prises (Facul::es of 
Arte and Laws and of Sciencr), will be hela at the College on 
the 28ch and 29th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


Railways. 
TALFOURD ELY, M. A., 
August, 1876. Secretary to the Council. 
IVERSIT I HALL, 


| N 
GORDON 8QUARE, LONDON, W.. 
Priucipal end Classical Tutor— E. S. BET SLY, M.A. Oxon, 
Professor of History in University College, London. 
Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, 
MA. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

Students at University 5 London, sre admitted into 
the Hall. where they reside Collegiate discipline. 

The HALL will REOPEN in Octroner next, on the 
day on which the Session of the Faculties of Arts, Laws, 
and Science commences at University College. 

Prospectuses, containing particulars as to the Gilchrist 
Scholarships, which are tenable by Students residing in 
University Hall, and other information as te rooms, fees, &c , 
may be obtained on app ication to the Principal, or to the 


Secretary at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Scretary. 
July, 1876. 
AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP’s STORTFORD, 
Mal by the East Anglian Girls’ College Company 
Amited),. 
Chairman of the 1 DEATH, Esq, 


* 

Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN Gate of ‘Milton Mount 
* College), assisted by Resident Governesses. 

ena — will Sow wag meg — = Cam- 

dge for Instrumental Music, inging, Diawing, 

Mathematics, and Calisthenics. 2 “ 


Pupils will be prepared for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
Sonn oe th Kensington Art and Science Exami- 
nations. 


For oa with revised scale of fees, apply to the 
Rev. T. W. Davids, Hon. Sec. pro tem., 4, St. 22 
square, Upton, E. 


Ihe NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Tuurspay, 
September 17. 


IGH WYCOMBE CLASSICAL and COM. 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, CRENDON HOUSE. 
Twenty Young Gentlemen are soundly |.dvcated in this 
= —— — on „ * — unlimited 
t quality; separate ; with every home comfort. 
Address Her. Mt A., as above. 7 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, OAK- 
oe WORTH BANK, HESKETH PARK, S8OUTH- 

ORT, 

Mre. LOWTHIAN sill OPEN a P to 
School for Boys under 13 71 age 2 —. 
the Classes and of the School Course will be directed b 
F. F. Rigg, B. A., Principal of Strathmore House School, 


Southport. 
Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &, will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


(VELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME zor 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 34, AgunpeL 
Garoens, Kenstnoton Park, Lon box. 

This is confidently recommended to CurisTiAN Parents 
by the Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, B. A., from personal 
A= Eminent Professors attend. 

University Examinations.—Address, “ Principal,” as above. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Mastsr— . 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, M.A. (Lon- 
dou), Gold Medalist in Classics, S. 1 1 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


Srconp Mastrser— 


JAMES SHAW, Eogq., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B. A. 
Examinations, 

ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarsh: uineas 
Senior Tettenhall — the 5 
Junior Tettenhall ......... — 
Tenable at the College. 
The Shaw Scholarship 
The Mander „ 


nnn 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarshi 
A* to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip Fr htece 
A. , Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
AUTUMN TERM, from Serr. 19 te Dec 20. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises, 


ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. * 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and t 
Misses CONNAH. 5 

This School is establ.shed on the Collegiate System in 

furtherance of the principles for the higher education of 


women. 

The training, moral, mental, and 7 — is thoroughly 
systematised and carefully graded, and is under the guidance 
of trained and experienced teachers 

Each class meets in a separate room, and a laboratory has 
been added, in which the Senior Students are practically 
natructed in Chemistry and Physics. 

Especial attention is given to the various branches of 
English, which are taught in a manner both efficient and 

teresting. 

The Principals having resided for some time abroad are 
enabled to ensure to the pupils the practical acquirement of 
the Continental 

Unusual interest is attached to the study of Music by the 
eombination of the Theory with the Practice, and by atten- 
tion to rhythm. 

References tu well-known Congregational ministers and 
gentiemen. 

For Prospectuses and names of referees, apply to the 
Principale. 

M'CHAELMAS TERM wll begin Monpay, Sept. 18. 


O BE LET (ror Sunpays on ty). — The 

ROYAL AVENUE SKATING RINK, King’s-roa!l, 

Chelsea.—For terms, &c., apply to S. Albert, Manager, 122, 
King’s-road, S. W. 


| ro and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E.C. 
W. Pp. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ass OF ee eae Co Al A. 
— by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED _ Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Bi jated and collected. Money 
received on d t at agreed rate Apply at the offices, 
54, Old Broad Street, E. C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 
DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACOIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
’ By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hon. A. Kinnairp, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


aire 
64 Conni, and 10, Reaent-strertr, Lon bon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
REOKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxsecn Buitpine Society, 25 and 

20, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - laue. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
oe mag We og at the Office of the Binkseck FresHocn 
N Southam 


D Socisty, 29 and 30, ptou-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Beck Banx, 29 and 30 

Svutbampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 


repayable upon . 
Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 

minimum ey be Cheque-books supplied. 
purchased and sold, 


Eng- 
ish and F ocks aud Shares — 
Advances thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 O clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’c ock in the Evening. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCKOFT, Manager. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


ESSRS. JAY are always provided with ex- 
perienced dressmakers milliners, ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, irce of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden and unex mourning require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. bay take 
with them dresses aud millinery, besides materials at 1s. per 
ard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked iu plain 
and at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Werehouse in Regeut-street. 
Reasonable estimates are also giveu for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL 
WAREHOUSE, 


243, 245, 247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET, W. 


OYAL POLY TECHNIC.—New Musical and 

; Pictoriat Entertaiemeat, ROBIN HO dD, THE 
ARCHER THAT MADE A HIT, by Mr. Ernest 
Watcor WHAT I SAW AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION, by Mr. Matpex. A WALK THROUGH 
THE TOWER, and a 2 on the NEW 
FOREST, ia its Historical and uresque aspects, by Mr. 
Kine. BURNING aad COMBUSTION, with Brilliant 
Writer in action 
„Ide Fountains 


MOURNING 


0 
I Schools and Children under 10 years, 64.; Work- 
men’s Tickets, on Saturday and Monday Evenings, Gd. each. 


Coustipa ion, Disrrhcea, Nervous, Bilious, Pu'monary, an! 
ver Complsinte, Deb lity, Asthma Wasting in Old or 

oung, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual coustipation, 
diarrhcea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colda, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 

ut, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
. neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirite, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasnis, naurea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused — garlic, and even the 
amell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight — invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants, 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the oaly recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 

t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
s. 4d. in stemps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods, However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F.R.C.8., 
author of Advice to a Mother, analyse’ 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BST. He- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares:— Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia. nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice m vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well io my life 
as | do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, | sleep well, and feel RY. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what | was before | 
took your food. Pray mate any use you like of this letter, 
and wo my very best thanks.—i am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, C ARLES TUSON, late curate of St. Mary's, 
Ca: diff —Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 

“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what [| was at the age of 20— 
in short, | feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend coufessions, visit the sick, | make long urneys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. Ia the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of he admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food— MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unas ta read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
net vous palpitation all over, bad digestion, coustaut sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spi:ited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful tome. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food fur three months. Tne good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to meke and receive visits and resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, Apni 17, 1059.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhea, Cramp, Kidney, and Biadder Disorders. — 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—* n, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, 4 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhcea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflam irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids, Dr. RUD WU RZEK, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D. | 


NURE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKKRITABILLITY, 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PAKET, Parish Priest, St. Komain-des-Isies.” 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


two 


N FOOD (suitably packed tor all climates) sells: Iu tins, 
Ib., at 28.; of lib., 36. Gd; Ab., 6s.; Slb., 146. 12ib, 
28s.; 24lb., 50s. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


CHOCULATE.—Powoer iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 28.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s. ; 
576 cups, 55s. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
iu nauses and sickness, even in preguaucy or at sea, heart- 
burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o: 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell leit by tobacco 
or crinting. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing 2 than evea meat.—L)b., 3s. d.; 2Ib., Ga. ; 


241 

i gos DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 

Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 

Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 

29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 

Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists in every towu. 


Serr. 20, 1876. 
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THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, Kan WAKEFIELD. 


Estasiisnep 183}. 
Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (Lond. U.), assisted 
Masters. 


* competent 
Er r * M. P., Halifax, Chairman. 
J. R WOLSTENHOCME. MA., Wakefield, Hon. See. 
COoMMITTER. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, MA., 1. Bring Eeq.J P., Wakefield. 
Huddersfield. T. W. Burnley Gomersa) 


L.8 2 a 


) capable 
Pupils, and specially adapted 
comfort. “ The school itself is an 
exce'lently-contrived building, where. . . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished . 
l examined the dormitories, lavatorics, &c., and found them 
— 17 to most that I have inspected. The situation cannot 
well be surpassed for healthiness,”—Extract from the Cam- 
bridge Examiner's Report, Midsu nmer, 1874. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departoseut of business, or for Matricu- 
lation at any University. 

There are two of vention: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for t“, res weeks (at Christmas). 

Applications for admis*.on to ve seut to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


MIDDLESEX. 
' Hrab Mastsr— 

RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council o. 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 

Vice-Mastrer-— 

Rev, ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. 8., F R.A.8., Corresponding 
Member of the Laverary and Philosophical Society of Man. 
chester, Member of London Mathema Societ 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

Assistant Mastexs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A. 
F.E.L8,, Member ot the Council of he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in 
University of London, &., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

JAMES WOOD, Esq., M.A. Loni. (in Branch I., Classics) 

A. ERLEBACH, Esgq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy Restpent—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence Tuurspay, 
September 14th. 
Fo: Prospectuses and further mformation, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 


R. H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee. 8.E 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. | 


TOURIST 


TICKETS, AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from June lst, to the 3lst October, 1876. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued 
by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1876. 


WATCHES, CHAINS, de, TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 


James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 


20 ENGLISH WIVES Require 
5 BLAKt’S PATENT MULTUM IN 
PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d, the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World. Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Chi'd can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials, Sent free upon receipt of P.O.O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 
BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


ELR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; WEIR’S 428.GLOBE MACHINE for 
Dressmakers; WEIR’S su. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 
Hand or Foot. Machines exchanged. Mouth’s free trial. 
Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS inform the Trade and the Publi¢ 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in 
2 * OU PACKETS 

other sizes, the Label being . 

LINIE 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E. O., and Bristol. 


I N 
in Consum Asth 
Bronchitis, Diarrhea, Cho Le. Price 1 4.2 Od. — 
40. 6d. A Surgeon writes —“ I have found Towle’s Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
medicine” Also, TOWLE’S CHLORODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester, 
ls. Packet per Post. 


URES of COUGHS and COLDS by Dr. 
7 LOCOCK’S PULMUNIC WAFERS.—Mr, Wilcox, 
7, Prospect-row, Birmingham, writes:—“ A customer to-day 
informed me that he had taken them very trequeutly during 
the last four years, and also recommended them to others, 
and hed never kuown them to fail.“ Asthma, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all bysterical 
and nervous complaints, are instantly relieved by Dr. 
Jocock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly, Sold by all Drug- 
gists, at ls. 14d. per bor, 


ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 
IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST eue Paralysis |As 


Chemists, Dealers 
I. lbd., 28. d., 


BEALE & SONSORGANS 


Are all warranted to be built of be best and well-seasoned 
materials. Superior workmanship, impressive tone, and the 
most recently improvel mechanism. 


Estimates and Testimonials ſorwuded with promptitude. 


ORGAN WORKS, BRIDGWATER. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
In consequence of Spuriow Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to dearive the Public, 

LEA & PERRINS hawe adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea VG inn, 


YF Had 


which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the 
Blackwell, 


November, 1874. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CI.AIMS for Property Com 

taken for Railweya aud other Im 


ie ee 


— 


NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL.—0. D. V. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Rectified, and aivested of all 
fusel oil.— Peculiarly free from acidity and better adapted 
to the use of invalds than any other spirit.“ — Dr. Andrew 
Ure. “ An article of undoubted purity in point of strength 
and astringent property, it exhibits the qualities of a 
brandy.”—Dr. Letheby. 38s. per dos. whed 1829. 


HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn. 


LADIES’ CORDOVAN GOLOSHED 


WALKING BOOTS, (6s. 64. 
Ladylike and very durable, Button, Balmoral, or Elastic 
side. 

Mustrated catalogues post free. 

THOMAS D. MARSHALL & BURT, 102, Oxford-street, 
London, W 


— eee eee 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
GORN FLOUR 


TWENTY YEARS WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION, 
AND 18 


A HOUSEHOLD 7 CONSTANT 
UTILITY. 


NOTE.—The of another Corn Flour to be “ the 
best” is entirely groundless, and the imperfect quotation 
from the Lancet which is being used in support of this 

retension does not convey the epiaion of that journal.—Vide 
Lancet, November 13, 1878. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of ha 
— to perfection should supply 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


OHN MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREP 


GENUINE SCOTCH ORANG 
GENUINE SCOTCH PURB JAMS. 
SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR 
in 


Hem and Chicken in and 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICK 
be had of — 8,000 Grocers in United 

Factories, A and London, 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


HAS 


their Linens 
Laundresses 


Tins. 
Fe. Can 
om. 


— 


ELECTRICITY 18 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
e CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS 
(FELTED). 


to 
pled advertisers who publish statements wholly 


m 
of these great authorities in favourof the marvellous curative 
wer of his Medico-Galvanic system are too numerous 
insertion here. These are compiled in the pamphiet, 
“ Gatvaniem, Natone’s Carer Restorsa oF Ix- 
ratneo Virat Ersa,“ 

Sent post free for three stamps. 

This mass of evidence therein is lemented by the 
following h recently found in standard work 
(p. 76, 1367) of John King, M.D., Clinical Professor of Ob- 
stetrics, at Cincinnati: 

„These chains are very useful in many Nervous Disorders: 
“ Muscular Vebiltty Aphoma Kheumatism - 


Hemiple Epilepsy * 
— T id Liver 
ma 
“Spinal Paralysis |Amenorrhea 
’ Neuralgia smenorrh cea 
* Sciatica — Irritation 
“Brit Joints ervous Debility 
„Hysteria Constipation 
„Hysterie Paralysis Deatness (Nervous) 


For further information and price list apply to 
J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 80 years as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and i IN DIGESTION; and 


DINNEFORD ann Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


KATES WORSDELLS PILLS. 


children aud growu- 
by the use of KAY ‘3 WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
safe, effectual, aud both eurative and preventive. Sold 
i in Patent Medicines, &c., in boxes at 
and 4s. 6d. Hundreds of cases of cure 
accompany each box. 

WASH/NC j§MACH/NERY, 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS hy 


AN OfCLIVITY ANd {ft 
OTHER 4 * 
4 
2 vy BINCELS. 


Nc 
ac. fi 
SS O..” SWATERCANS. 
“YY WATER BARAONS. 
PN CARDEN SEATS. 
oO SPADES. 
> BAKES. 


Oo UawNo 
STABLE 9 2 
WS MOWERS Ne — 
ee 
as Wf LVERY SIZE. X 
emos FREE O 


APPLICATION. 


6. 
MACHINE. 
& TOOLS 
Of ALL KIND: 
FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 
DAIBY. & 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, te Best 


the 
Id. Packets; 6d., 1s., and 2s, Tins. WORLD 
YY RELISH, The Most 
DELICIOUS SAUCE 
Bottles, 6d., ls , and 2s. each. in the World, 
OODALL’S QUININE WIN The 
Bottles, Is. ls. lid, 2s., BES TONIC 
2s. 3d. each. yet introduced. 


Bold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds 


D HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 
De. ARTHUK HILL HASSALL, M.D., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the sxst and most Novurientne of 
all invante’ and Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been ode pay Public; it — 72 voa gf 
site for healthy support development 
the , and is toa 14 extent Spir-Diorerive. 
by the “Lancet” and Medical Fecult 12 


e Grocers, Oillmen, &c., io Tins, 
A., 38. 6d., Ge., 15e., and 288. each. 
A Short Treatise by Arthur Hassall, M.D. om the 


“Ahmentation of Infants, Children, and invalids, wih Hints 
on the General Management of Children, sent post free on 
application to the Manufacturers, 

GOODALL, BACKHUUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and Co,, fad that, the recom men- 
the Med 9 ſor their 
CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for medicinal 


mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, we'l- matured, and of 


excellent quality. The Medical Protession ma feel fail 
—1— te te nrity aad. quality of thi Whisky.” 20, 
Gr. TiITCHFILE . OXFORD Sr., LONDON, 


6 R the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Curse WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


MIXTU 
The GREAT BLOOD PU RIPIER and RESTORE 
ing and clearing the blood from all — 


Cures 


to the taste, and warranted 
rious to the most delicate constitution 
solicits sufferers to give it a tris! 


NE VENDORS 
and the world, or sent to 


182 stamps by 
F. J. CLARK 
W bolesale— 


E, Chemist, High-street, Lincola. 
All Patent Medicine Houses. 
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„ SEA SALT. OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Wall- JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 
eee Eis gigs eee, Oe Menten a e Axo soreon mo 
8 8 SALT. : * ; 
T I 1 — . Combi ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
FF\IDMAN’S SEA SALT O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— ron MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 
Pe — — Hetton or Lambion, 284. Walleend Seconds, 28. ; | 107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) LONDON. 
TI SEA SALT best Wigan, 26s.; best Silkstone, 278.; best Stafford, 25s ; Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
Tmparts a healthy complexion, | 2 Silkstone, 25s. ; Bright, 248. Barns 24s. ; “JOHN BURGESS & SON’S.” 
-" Kitchen, 22s.; H , 21s; bbles, 21s. ; Nuts, 20s.; 8 
TD S SEA SALT Steam, 22s.; Coke, 1G. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened. 
1 Creates a good appetite. | D Highbury and Highgate, ms Kingsland, E. 1— Ren — 2 10s. Od., 
e b 0 — — ver 
LIOR An’s bEA ss the digestion Stations, 1 and ihe, and South Totten. Bole 3 SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
| hem, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basio, N. W. Factory, 98, Barrington-road B. W. 
Trins SEA SALT 
; . 0 RE. N IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.—Mr. WM. 
1888 8 SEA SALT Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, POUPARD, of 7, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, London 
Strengthens weakly infants. LONDON, direct attention to the following articles ib che honey — ee. — 


Truan's SEA SALT 

| et Invigorates the young. 
MAN’s SEA SALT 

Stimulates the middle-aged, 

(PIDMAN’s SEA SALT 

eS Se Restores the decrepid. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT 

Has benefited millions. It should be used by every- 


body. Baths red with this salt may always be obtained 
at the Argyll „ Argyll-.treet, Regent-street, and 5, 
New Broad-street, City. 


THAN SEA SALT 
Enables 


III., our own room at 
he cost of a few pence. Five ounces of the salt should be 
need witn cach gallon of water. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Is soid in town in Great Britain. 
that it cannot be ined in bulk, but only in bags and 
‘oxes bearing the trade mark of the preprietors. 


Jin 3 
* 
21, Wilson-street, 2 ＋ r 


5 CATHERY'S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFRESHING, AND 
SAFE MEDICINE. 


— 


For Bilious Affections, — — Heartburn, 
Acidity of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Loss of 


A te, A ffoctions of the Liver, e. 


relieves the distressing pains of 


©, CATHERY, 12, DALSTON RISE, HACKNEY, 
LONDON, 
Bold by all Chemists, 


Cosham, near Portsmouth, October 16, 


Mr, Cathary. 
CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


NTAKOSB, the 9 
A teas ese 2 ‘pola 


A "T4Kos, the only corn cure.— 
Protected al Letters Patent. 
N 

NTAKOS cures 
A in three days. This 
all sufferers from corns, Lunions, and callosities 
2 on the feet. 2 1 
A NTAKOS cures without trouble or 
incon ven ‘ence. for use with each 
bor. Price ls, 14d. Sold by all Chemists. 


A NTAKOS relieves the pain instantly. 

Do not suffer any longer, but send ~y & 

E Price 

NTAKOS is o plaister, and ik 

A ares 6 | imple plaieter, and is 
Rold by all bemists. 


A NTAKOS only requires to be tried 


to ensure its aod 
e 

ANT = 

A* 14 


* 


Kos is only ls. lid. per box, 

thereby placing dee the — ag, — 

» any sufferers would ly gi 

Sum to possess such an N 

KOS. Please note that this is 

not now forwarded by post, many packages 

ae one lost * transit—TIDMAN and 
, lesale te, 21, Wi 

F. usbury, London, KC. * Wapaanen, 


of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


Impurities of the Biood, Skin Diseases, 
on the 
given o 


* , 


—_ 


OTHERS, MERCHANT 
OUTFITTERS, &c., 65 and 67 


Narr. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
Pong MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial piat and quart 
GAUCES tor FISH, GAME, &c. 
porten MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and 
LE K 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWN 
ofs. 3 1 
AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 
its and 8 Orange 
a ag ty Ginger, Mace, e. ke. 
© . Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and msy be obtained of 
throughout the world. 2 . 
EMOVING or WAREHOUSIN 
the BEDFORD PANTECHN COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Pros Removals effected by large railway 
Address. 
C. 
CYAMUEL BR 
TAILORS, BOYS’ 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 
bottles 
Mx TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HAR , 
Sugar only. 
PLA YOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the 
OS8E X BLACKWELL'S 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
0 
en & jaation should be made tc 
vans. free. Advances made if required.— 
Manager, 194, T W 
LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


The New de dene den ene in 
Trousers, or Bute and — a 
comparing the quality) com 
at 133, & 148,| pel excel ul thers Although 
whick these new clothes already 

rh stand is highly satisfactory. 

9 

New Suits, | ne d e ane Now 
at 428. & 508.| Ti sew surre or tase toe 


From the establishment of their 


—7 eae SOS Se 
ve 
Youths’ and 
Boys’ 
Clo thing ) an — variety of 
BUITS for YOUTHS and BOYS, 
for the amount of wear, All the “ Wenz. 
ee 
Season. | bra aed 501 SUITS 
5 e > ee 
| OVERCOATS, 12s. 6d. to 42s, 
Samuel 
roter so crest hes been the der 
New eee 
Pr @ M1 8 @ 8| the new and extensive premines, 5 
are = extent = vi ety X. 
att 72 1 —— 
6 67, 
Ludgate Hill, 


SUMMER OVERCOA‘TY, 21s, to 55s. ‘ 
The New Premises are sitva’ed next door to Tux Crry 


Bank, nearly opposite Messrs. Samut! Brothers’ present 
Establishment. 


Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gont, Ke. Having suffered all the 
intensities of those most fearful maladies, and receiving so 
effectual a cure from the marvellous powers of his discovery, 
considers it a duty incumbent upon himself to give publicity 
of the same to suffering humanity, end will send a Pamphiet, 
containing full particulars, on re of a directed envelope 
and Two Stamps, Free on personal application, To be had 
of all Chemists. 


. QUININE and IRON TONIC 
8 Parifies and Enriches the Blood. 
— 


PER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Perz QUININE and IRON TONIC 


— 


rengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Fla Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 


ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the General 
Bodily Health. 

Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 1ls., and in stone jers 22s. each. 
9 CORN and BUNION FPLAST ERS. 
Boxes, Ia. Id., and 2s. 9d. each. 

The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft corns ; 
the Bunion Plasters a proved remedy for bunions and en- 
larged toe joints. Sold by all Chemists. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes wiite, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It TM fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
iocrustatiens tartar on neg teeth. Bold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 26 6). each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


Dir VISES IN THE EARS, 4. 

DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFN ESS has proved 
an extraordinary remedy, It always relieves, y cures, 
and is strongly recom by t who heve derived 
benefit. It in quite harmiess, Sold in bottles, ls. 14d, and 
2s. Od. each, by all Chemists, 


| OCKYER’S "SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will completely restore in a few deys hair to its 
— — 41 25 » B — ps ~ — isfac- 
torily, ucing & ectiy natu our ; 
—4 the head from scurf, and causes the growth of — 
hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 


large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 
EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 


most reliaLle, Fa, and agreeable Cure for Cou 
Colds, Asthma, B tis, 22 1 
the lungs and sir Is ing and comforting in 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR 


Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked 10 
pre rebel and all Pulmonary Diseases, 


wees 


22 of ¢ J 
DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continus|ly- 


i sale the United Ki and the 
British Colonies since their fost introdaction ts 1896, and are 
especially noted for their ing and restorative pro 


whether arisi 
— 2 climate, or other cause whatsoever 


* rh DR. ROOKE’S 1 10 
who wish to e t us ng life 
s. read Dr. Rooke’s *. Auti-Lancet, or “ Handy Uuide- 
from any 


free from Dr. bh. Con- 


to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had 
Rooke, 


| eerning chis the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 


observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every persos 


, SAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 & 67, Ludgate-hili, E C, London | who can reed and think.“ 
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FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


ed to obviate entirely the objections made to N of the ordinary — .. 
effective and d — They are very economical; they gi pressive amoun t; properly 
ventilate Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary K Kitcheners, and can be done in 
front ef the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 
CARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, AND BEDDING. 


NEW FABRICS IN CURTAINS AND GENERAL 
HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 


The attention of all who are purchasing is requested to the IMMENSE VARIETY THEY ARE 
NOW SHOWING in these Departments. 


They invite spesial attention to a Large Parcel of Good BRUSSELS at 2s. 9}d. (this quality has never 
been offered at so low a price); and TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 2s. 2}d. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Stendard. 


F RTS CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY AND SONS, 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES, 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from ros. to sss. 
Electro Forkse—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218, 56s , 988. 
Dish Covers Tin, 23. ; Metal, 6ss.; Electro, £11 115. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from C3 . 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 2 
Lampe Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, Kc. 
Ooal Souttles, Vases, Boxes, &. 
Bronse Tes and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & Co., 46, King 


Candidates! 


, Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixe l, and Travelling. 
Bedstea is—hrass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—z light, s2s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3f., £3 , to6f., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, c. 
(Catalogues free.) 


illiam Street. LONDON BRIDGE, 
THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


by THOMAS BROWN and BON, Church 
Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. 


THE IMPROVED 


Premier“ Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


THE GREAT PURIFIGR AND RESTORER OF H@#ALTH., 


BOWEN 'S 


ANTISEPTIC 


TONIC-SA LIN E 


— — to to the — Nature's great purifier—OZONE, thereby — the blood from all effete or 


fermentation in the stomach, and ensuring 
ws Bowen’s TON O-SALINE is the most efficacious y over discovered for the cure of 


Ind Bilious and Liver Com Nerv „N aud Bilions Headache, Skin . ; 
— ged plaints, ousness, Nervous Diseases, Eruptions, Scurvy 


Bowen's TONIC-SALINE makes a pleasant and refreshing draught, which may be taken 


infancy to 
Bowen’s ONIC-SALIN does not | the syste m N 
Aérated Waters, Citrate of 2 128755 4 Ty re . Waters 


enriches the blood, 
Bowen's TONIC-S, 


Furniture Manufacturers, Albert-street, Manchester. 
CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS SEAT MATS. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 


INVALIDS. 
R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, — Ke. Names and Ad- 
dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
of many Ministers, added. 12 courted. Details of 
Seif-cure, post (ree, 9 bound, ‘Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N 
Asripeep Revisws or THs 300 


The Metuovist Recorpsgr says, Success testified by 
Ministers,” K., &c. 


e says,“ The work will well repay peru- 
ine PRIMITIVE Mrrnopter says, “The treatment bas 
met with great success. 


~ JNO. GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price is. 6d. per 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDO 


~ 


, B.C, 


Now Ready, Third Edition, cloth, post free 13 stamps, 
RRORS of _HOM@OPATHY. 

. r —The First Pres. Gen. Med. 

ou 

“A clever exposé of the system.”—The Med. Cire. 
London 0. Hill, 154, Westminster. bridge roa l. 


Fun HIGH PLACES of the BIBLE: their 
History and 8 gnificauce. y the Rev. Jou Tuomas. 
Cloth gilt, bevelled buarde gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 


MATURITY and PURITY. By the Rev. J. A. 


Woop. Cloth, 4s, 
The CHRISTIAN’S SECRET of a HAPPY 
LIF By H. W. 8. (Mrs. Pearsall Smith). Cloth 


K. 
gilt, 2s, 

to PROFESSING CHRISTIANS. 
By Rev. C. G. Finney, Cloth gilt, 20. 6d. 


LECTURES 
The CENTRAL IDEA of CHRISTIANITY. 
Bishop Peck, D.D. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


HOLINESS to the LORD. By the Rev. Lewis 
R. Dunn. “Thick toned paper, extra cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards, very unique. 2s 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. By Asa Manay, 
D.D. New Edition, fewed, ls; cloth, le, 6d. gilt, 


2s, 6d. 
PUANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 
— 7 X — Guineas ; 1 
neas; Harmonwma, 
= All io’ elegant Walnut’ Cases. Warranted beat 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 


G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Com 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATAHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and SANATORIUM, Resident 
Physician: WM. CUBITT LUCEY, M. b. C. M. M. K C. 8. 
Eng. The extensive alterations and improvements #hich 
have been going on at Ben Khydding are now complete, and 
the house is perfectly ready for the reception of ts and 
visit re, Hydro-Therapeutic treatment at Ben * is 
aided by pure air, beautiful scenery, recreation various 
kinds, aud pleasant society. The pees affords every 
information, for which address the Manager, Ben Rhydding, 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, E uddings, Ke. light andl wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and — ets, and 04. s., 28. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all rs, Schools, familes, and hotels 
should purchase the 28. Gd. and 56. suse, as there is f conside- 
rable saving. 


By 


F. E. Longley, 30. Warwick. lane, E. C. 


*. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak di 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperieuts. 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
Wholesale eS Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
don. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEK’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS 


— ual stort in of 
comfort in any 

day ch, L. It sdmsite of every kind. of 
11— 14 1 

from observation. 


SS „ uali- 

vously advise the ese of ut to 
cod of that protection, which they 
same comfort, obtain from avy 
irom that which we have the 
— and 


8 


; 4.15 
ospital; W. 

eee 
istant-Surgeow to 


the Hospital 

E 

eg. , James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to 
us 


Bociety ; 
e Circular may and y 4 pees 
(which — to fit) can be chet Hm 
ing the circumference ot the body, two inches che hipe, 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Pree of a Single Truss, l6s., Zis., 26s. 6d., and S)e 64. 
Postage, fr se. 

1 a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s 64, 
Postage 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, free. 

Post Omice Orders to be made payable to John White, lost 


des, Piccadill 
* „ NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKIN GS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recot- 
aended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 


1 Force 
182 Liston, 

Landon 
ilson, Esq., PRS). and wany 


n 


pressible, and the Lest — for giving efficient and per 
manent su in all caces of WEAKN and swell 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. |: 10 


t im texture, aad imespensive, and is Grawp on 


or Pricé 4s. 7 l d 
16s. each. 21 Se Hay Te OF 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE at BLACKHEATH. 


Just ready, 8vo, Is., 


The SPEECH delivered at BLACKHEATG on — 1 
Sept. 9, 1876, together with LETTERS on the QUESTIO 
of the EAST. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


P. 
” JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF 


OLIERES DRAMATIC WORKS. 

Now ready, Volume Filth, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Contents.—The Miser—Monsieur de P ac— 
The Magnificent Lovers—The Citizen who Apes the Noble- 
man—Psyche ; with Introductions, Notes, Appendices, and 
Ofiginal by Lalause. 


A Few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, 31s. 6d. per Vol- 
Eataborgh : W. Paterson. London: Simphin. 
Six Vols, imp. 8vo, cloth, £3 3s., 


R, ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY on 

the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. A New Edition 
of this valuable Commentary, with Prefatory Notes to each 
Book, and many additional Notes, exhibiting the result of 
recent criticism, and of Geographical Researches in Bible 
Lands. By the Rev. Tuorniey Suirn. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras-lane, Chespside. 


— — — — — — — 


Small crown 8 vo, cloth, 5s., 


1 LAST ACT, oe the FUNERAL RITES 
of NATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, giving an Account 
of the Disposal of the Dead by Fire, Water, Cremation, Air, 
Burials, Ke. Edited by WILLIAX Teao, Author of “ Wills 
of their Uwn,” &c. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras-'ane, Cheapside. 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 
SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING 
In the Home and in the School. 


The First Books for Teachers and Scholars are, 


TheSYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. (Containing upwards of 700 Lessons), 


BIBLE VOICES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Part I., 2d, Parts I. and II.. 3d. 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN—Post Free. 


The Systematic Bible Teaching 1 , 15, Paternoster- 
square, E. C. 


TO TOURISTS. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF TRACTS AND 
SMALL BOOKS, 


WELSH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN, 
And other languages, may be found at the Depositories of 
THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LonDOoN— 
65, Sr. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, & 164, PICCADILLY, 
Where they may be obtained for gratuitous distribution 
at reduced prices. 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
SON’S, DRILL HALL, Norwood Junction. 


+E, BESCHES 

GREEN, STROUD, GLOUC] ‘TERSHIRE. 
Prindpile—The Misses H WARD. 

AUTUMN TERM will begin Tour v., Sept. 2ist. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL (HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL), 


School for thirty-six years arises 


fect that great attention is paid to subjects ve. 
life. Boys have excciled in 
3 


tions and the 


! 


41 
0 


i 


ö 
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| HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ea. 
RT JOHN MA, LLB., 
f JOHNSTONE, 


i 


For mah 
sax of Prospectus apply to Mra, Dag the Lady Principal, or 


The AUTUMN TERM commences Serr. 16th. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Head Master—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A.. Lond 
Second Master—THOS. on Esq., M. A., Jesus Coll., 


lege occupies healthy site ia 25 acres of 


ol one Sl eatieee of Gn ie — for the 


t is endowed with SCHOLARSHIPS varyi 
to £40 varying from £15 
the College ngen. n SCHOOL forme part of 


uses and 


Full terms ained 
tary, Mr. EDWARD N. Scher n of the Becre- 


BAYLY College, Taunton, 


HEALTH! STRENGTH!! COMFORT!!! 


stant use of Dr. RIDGES PATENT 
DR. 


(Cooked) FOOD, which has saved 
the lives of thousands when all other 

RIDGES 
FOOD. 


nourishment has failed. This Food 
does not profess to cure every disease ; 
The following testimonials are from 
our American Branch Manufactory 


but the effect it has upon a delicate 
constitution is One trial 
at Palmer, Mass. :— 


“ 20, State-street, Bostan, 
June 21, 1870. 
“Gentlemen, — I have carefull 
analysed and examined Dr. RIDGE 
D for INFANTS and INVA- 
LIDS. This is a highly nutritious 
food, of t flavour, easily di- 
gested, and — 2 from a 
or any objectionable ingredients. It 
is perfectly safe, especially adapted 
for young children, invalids, and 
others, and I consider it superior to 
any article of this kind in use. 
“S. Dana Hayes, 
State Assayer and Chemist, 
Massachusetts.” 


„Portland, Me., Feb. 23, 1871. 

“ Gentlemen, — I have used Dr. 
RIDGE’S FOOD for several months, 
and belirve it to be superior to any- 
thing of the kind in the market. Ite 
chiel advantage over similar prepara- 
tions is its palatability. 

“Gro, F. Faencu, M.D.” 

“ Boston., Mass, Nov. 29, 1870. 

* „Wil yon please send a case of 
Dr. RIDGE's PATENT (Cooked 
FOOD to the New England Hospi 
for Women and Children, 14, Warren- 
ton-street, Boston. We found the 
first lot so excellent in its effects that 
we don’t like to be without it.— Re- 
spectfully yours, 

„M. E. ZAKRZEWSKA.” 


“ Foundlings’ Home, Chicago, 
August 16, 1871. 
* “RIDGE’S PATENT FOOD 


Boston, Mass., March 16, 1872. 

“ Gentlemen have used Dr. 
RIDGE’S FOOD in my family, and 
have extensively prescribed it for 
others, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it deserves a wi read 
reputation, believing, as I do, that it 
is the most vatuanie preparation now 
in use, especially in those cases where 
the morher is too delicate or incapable 
of nursing her offepring 


“Gro. STEVENS Jongs, M. D, 
165 C * 
“35, Cambri street, 
Boston, March 14, 1872. 


“ Gentlemen,—I take t plea- 
sure in recommending Dr. RIDGE’S 


PATENT FOOD. It ad- 
vantages over all other Smiles prepa- 


capricious taste. Very truly 
“G. Howard Jones, 


OO SMOaIe Ud 


D.“ 


sed here enough i 
it a fair trial, end gives me Bak sat 


“Cuas. F. Fotsox.“ 


Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 26, 1872. 
“I heartily recommend RIDGE’S 
FOOD to mothers who are not able 
to nurse their children, as the best 
substitute for the natural milk, 
easily acidity, 


the 
than anything I have tried ina tu. | - 
years’ ex 
“J. H. Boarpman, M.D.” 
„ Malden, Mass., Jan,, 1873. 
Gentlemen, —I have prescribed 


‘ood for 
children and a diet for invalids, anc 
can, with the strongest evidence, say 
that under my care it has saved the 
lives of many children that could 
never have been saved without it. 
And I re-echo the words of a fond 
mother who said to me, ‘ Would that 

mother knew the value of Dr. 
RIDWGE’S FOOD as I do.’ 

“J. A. Burper, MD.“ 


DR. RIDGES FOOD. 


sands of testimonials f individual 
cures and of the great benefit derived 
0 eu Hospitals, and Benevolent lastitu- 
tions are Supplied at Reduced Rates if taking a tity.— 
De MDGRed Co. - 


above statements sufficient! 
PROVE the GENUINE VALU DR 
of Dr. RIDGE’S FU D, or thou- 0 
RIDGE’S 

from 1 use 2 * given, — Fo OD 

rsons in every class of society an 
fa all parts of the world. . 
Address— a 

ROYAL FOOD MILLS, KINGSLAND, LONDON, N. 
SPECIAL CAUTION.—See that you get 
Dr. RIDGE’S PATENT FOOD. 


MACNETINE. 


DARLOW & CO’S 


PATENT FLEXIBLS 


MAGNE % APPLIANCES 


Debili A 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Broach! and 

1 1 and Rheumatic Affection. 
It : an entirely original — DarLow 7 — 
vention patented in 


improved by them on their previous in 
1846, and possessing qualities which cannot be foand in any 


other It is and 
— — sot. light, durable, —elastie 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Ed., M.D., K. &. C. G. x. 


DARLOW’S 


PATENT 


MAGNETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


DARLOW'S 


PATENT 


CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


From the Rev. T. MICHAEL. 


: Halifax, Yorks, March 8, 1876: 
Gent Lemer,—I have received benefit, 
of a very 87 
DARLOW’S eee ch my chest. "This time 1 
11 
PATENT E 
I have been free 
FLEXIBLE (means of 
1 I know a case 
has been of great service 
MAGNETIC ing a weak joint. 
genuine, and are voluntarily sent for 
APPLIANCES. Sash Uso an may coos gees CE gee. 
Mesers. Dariow 
From the Rev. GEORGE REYNOLDS. 
8, Barnes-street, 
Deo. 18, 1874. 
Ry Fy Bi 
oy Mr. — 
on my * your advice 
* doing I —2 PATENT 
my mind has 
been more and my spirits 
much higher have been quite 
Eide e bt th 
results in m have been so 
satisfa recommended 
* of my friends, 
coe os eee that in every 
are quite 1 to give blicity de 
letter, and I shall be haver to 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
443 WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. d., 443, 


Opposirs CHARING Cross Rattway SratTron. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 
b pe 


— — 


Bouverie Street, 
K. Buar and Co., Wine 
Wednesda 


1 


by W. R. Wittcox, at No. 18, 
Court, Fleet Nen, London. 
ber 20, 1876. ’ 


y, Septem- 


